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World-wide Banking Service 


Through more than fifty years of 
constant growth and thousands 
of direct business connections 
established both hereand abroad, 
the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company has built a service for 
importers, exporters, banks, trav- 
elers, and investors, which is 
truly world-wide in character. 


The resources of this bank are 
large; its organization is well 
developed; its facilities highly 
specialized and its board of direc- 
tors composed of leaders in every 
branch of commerce and industry. 
Inquiries about our services and 
our zbility to meet your banking 
needs are cordially invited. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS [RUST COMPANY 


Capital & Surplus 45) Million Dollars 


JACKSON, 


CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS :- 


Readers will confer a@ favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Special maps 
to order 


If you desire a special map, con- 
sult Rand M¢CNally & Company. 
Already made up to suit your 
requirements are special maps 
of many kinds, in addition to 
the regular standard maps. 
These special maps range from 
the Rand M¢€Nally Territory 
maps for jobbers and distribu- 
tors, to the Kand M¢€Nally 
Language Maps for students of 
philology. lf the map must be 
made to order, whether it is in- 
tended for use in an advertising 
campaign or to illustrate a book 
of science, Rand MCNally & 
Company’s many years of map 
experience insures satisfaction. 
Write us about your problem. 


Rand MCNally Maps 
jor every purpose 


Climatic Maps 
Economic Maps 
Linguistic Maps 
Historical Maps 
Mileage Maps 
City Guide Maps 


School Maps 
Auto Road Maps 
Political Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Radio Maps 
Population Maps 


en sal 


UDDENLY the earth had expanded. 

The voyages of Columbus, Vasco 

da Gama, Magellan, had revealed new 
islands, seas, continents. 

And the handful of mariners who 
actually put out to sea were by no 
means the only explorers. 

Their accounts inspired thousands 
of cultivated men who remained at 
home. Imagination first followed the 
ships and then outreached them. 

Map after map was made, published, 
studied, each with a new conception 
of what this earth might be—each an 
attempt to embrace within the poor 
limits of human understanding the 
tremendous facts that were daily 
coming to light. 

What wonder that the sixteenth 
century became one of the most intel- 
lectually productive in the history of 
European civilization! 

Sixteenth-century maps were in- 
accurate, perhaps. But they were 
fascinating because, true or false, 
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long ago 


they represented the earth and also 
because they tore men away from 
provincial habits of thought and gave 
new largeness to their views. 

Less decorative, perhaps, are the 
maps of today. Yet today’s maps 
have the same inspiration for the 
imaginative mind in the twentieth 
century as the map pictured above 
in the sixteenth. 

The study of maps, globes and 
atlases is as fascinating now as it was 
then. Packed with the delights of 
unexpected finds, rich in historical 
and literary suggestion, they have 
all the charm and cultural value of 
good books. 

Why not acquire the excellent and 
stimuiating habit of reading maps? 
Study them frequently. Teach your 
children to enjoy them. 

Rand M¢€Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, 
up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’, stationers’, or direct. 


IRAND MSNALLY & GomirANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. N4 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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As a Chemical Depositor 
you will find that this 
Bank is just as interested 
in holding your account 
as it was in securing it! 


IN FACT, MORE INTERESTED, BECAUSE 
THERE’S MORE OCCASION FOR IT. 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


B’WAY atj CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE at TWENTY-NINTH STREET 
MADISON AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
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Fraternizing Auditors 


O an editor who has the “in a con- 

ning tower” view of current events 
in banking, there seem to be accounts 
almost daily in newspapers of employe 
embezzlements that might have 
avoided. 


been 


A recent ease involved thefts over a 
period of months. 
signed _ to 
fraternal rela- 
tions of the 


The cause was as- 





business over and above balance sheets, 
and has such a command of the prin- 
ciples of seasonal banking and its every- 


day instruments and practices as_ to 
apply the proper eredit plan to our 
business. 

“In other words, he is a_ financial 
engineer who is able to establish the 


proper connection between the financial 
needs of business and the bank as a 


reservoir of money and credit.” 

The advertisement is published by g 
group of business men who are creating 
a substantial commercial bank in one of 
the largest cities in the United States 


outside of New York. The advertise. 

ment is an invitation to the business 

men of America to suggest a man to 
fill the position. 

“He may be an outstanding figure 

now,” says 

the advertise. 


ment, “or he 


employes and e may not yet 
oficers which The Strong Directorate have recive 
had a_ tend- the recogni 
rf gni- 

eney to blind of St. Louis Largest Bank tion you fore 
the auditing Forty-one leading business men who direct the see for his 
faculties. affairs of the First National Bank in St. Louis streneth and 
This gives potentialities.” 


import to the 
question, “How 
shall the bank 
auditor guard 
himself against 
personal con- 
tacts that tend 
to modify his 
auditing _ per- 
spective?” 

It seems thai 
a _ reasonable 
detachment of 
that sort is not 
only a_ desir- 
able auditing 
attribute, but almost a necessary one. 

The auditor has a distinct place in the 
personnel development of his bank, but 
he must never forget for one minute 


that he is first and last—an auditor. 
* * * * 


OUNTY clearing houses promise 
more in the way of safe banking 


than federal or state laws. 
* * * + 


Wanted! A Bank President 


HAT is the heading of a full column 

advertisement that recently appeared 
in a weekly of large circulation. 

“Where can the man be found who 
fits your conception of a real commer- 
cial banker?” begins this advertise- 
ment which is addressed to the business 
men of America. The advertisement 
suggests some of the qualifications that 
might be considered by business men to 
make the ideal banker. Among these 
are the following: 

“A commercial banker who under- 
stands the problems and possibilities of 


FIRST NATIONAL COMP. ANY 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Broadway Locust- Olive 


* hementmens Dee exam 


Satmt Leuts, Missouri 


A Process Exhibit 


HIS advertisement occu- 

pied a double page center 
spread in the rotogravure 
edition of a leading news- 
paper with Sunday circula- 
tion of 238,594 in and around 
the bank’s city. Its cost, ac- 
cording to the Standard Rate 
and Data figures, would be 
$3,113.25 for one insertion. 

A dignified sum, but doubt- 
less the minimum for which 
the bank could show all of 
its directors to so large a 
number of present and pros- 
pective customers. 

Directors are a time-hon- 
ored, but none the less es- 
sential feature of bank ad- 
vertising appeal. They are, 
in the last analysis, the bank’s 
real stock in trade. Their 
integrity and sagacity are the 
depositor’s protection, just 
as their business insight and 
constructive sympathy are 
the borrower’s reliance. 


St. LOUIS UNION TRUST CO. 


Not a_ bad 
yardstick to 
test themselves 
by for those 
who are presi- 
dents now. 

* * * 
“«p ROPER 
examina- 
tion and con- 
trol encourage 
goo d banking 


oe and diseour- 
age bad _bank- 

ing. Bank 

Guaranty Laws 

work contrariwise.” — South Dakota 


Bankers Bulletin. 


* * * ~ 


What Farming Needs 


YHE citrus industry of Southern 

California reports the past season to 
show a great increase in the value of 
shipments over the previous year. The 
vear 1926 recorded a valuation of $98, 
023,031, which is an inerease of about 
$5,000,000 over the year before. This 
return was secured in the face of the 
largest crop in history by means of ¢0- 
operative merchandising of the crop. 

* . * * 


Building Appraisals 


66( NE of the most important prob 

lems to be solved in the financing 
of building is the question of ap 
praisals”, says Wm. J. Moore, Presi 
dent, American Bond & Mortgage (0, 
Chieago, Illinois. “Establishment of 4 
uniform procedure in the appraising of 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Blazon Your Bank’s Personality 


on The Immaculate Surface of 
WROE NONALTERABLE BOND 


wo 


HE crook does not know 

Wroe Nonalterable Bond 
is a safety paper. There are 
no marks to give it away. He 
uses ink eradicator, and a very 
marked tell-tale stain appears. 
He erases the colored tint — 
and the white stock appears 
beneath. He writes with ink 
and the writing blurs. He tries 
to match the Pantagraph Tint— 
its original color has combined 
with our surface tint to MAKE 
A NEW COLOR, and he is 
baffled. HE HAS RUINED THE 
CHECK. He quits in disgust. 


eX 


Bond and Ledger 
Papers for Every 
Banking Use 


W. E. WROE & CO. 
22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Send me samples of 
WROE NONALTERABLE BOND 


Name of Co. 





OUR symbol—your trade mark—product of much study and 
thought—gets thousands of dollars of advertising—in window 

trims—the newspapers—bill-boards. But nowhere can it be done 
so effectively as on your checks. They circulate among thousands 
of people. 
Your symbol of service can be brought out more clearly on 
the solid color of Wroe Nonalterable Bond than on most 
existing safety papers. 
—and you give that little piece of paper an individuality that wins 
instant reco gnition—that ements its entrance into store, factory, 
office, or home. 


You can insure your design standing out on your check, just where 
you want it—registering 100 percent on every man who handles 
it. 

If you are interested in learning more about this Superlative Safety 
Paper, just drop us the coupon below. 


W. E. WROE axpD COMPANY 


(Producers of Construction Bond) 
22 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 
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Resources more than $200,000,000 
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No. 4 


SUMMER PROMOTION METHODS 


How three banks have made their new business 
methods fit warm weather tonditions 


N answer to the question, “What do 
you find to be the best method for 
increasing business during the summer 
months?” C. C. Lineoln, assistant vice 
president, Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, says: 

“We have never at- 
tempted to identify 
any particular plan of 
business building with 
the spring and summer 
months, except as re- 
gards the safe deposit 
business. Vacation 
time, of course, is al- 
ways good for in- 
ereased safe deposit 
rentals, and each 
spring we put into ef- 
fect various plans de- 
signed to impress 
upon the public the 
importance of leaving 
their valuables in safe 
deposit before depart- 
ing upon their vaca- 
tions, 

“We do this by en- 
closing slips with 
statements; by vita- 
chrome placards dis- 
played prominently 
throughout the bank; 
by attaching riders to 
the numerous road 
maps which we dis- 
tribute at this time; 
by judicious distribution of these maps 
among sporting goods houses; and by 
the use of direct mail in territories sur- 
rounding our branches. We have found 
it possible by this latter means, to de- 
velop more silver storage business for a 


branch than it is able to handle at peak 
times, 


“One purpose behind this drive for 
safe deposit business, of course, is that 


of making depositors out of the cus- 
tomers thus obtained. We start the cam- 
paign in April and continue it well into 
the fall. In Southern California, Sep- 
tember is one of the favorite vacation 
months.” 


Is Summer A Good Time 


New Business Work? 


4 | HE business of banking is highly competitive 

and all banks should be untiring in their ef- 
forts all of the time. I do not think that any spe- 
cial effort should be made during the summer and, 
of course, I do not believe there should be any let 
up in that season.— 


WILLIAM J. GRAY, Vice Chairman of the Board, the 
First National Bank, Detroit, Michigan 


T IS a little difficult to see how any one should 
let down on his efforts to get new business be- 
cause of the mercury and thermometer being 
high.— 


GEORGE D. BUCKLEY, Vice President, 
National City Bank of New York 





Starting a New Bank in Summer 

One banker when asked about sum- 
mer new business work was told of the 
opening of the Griswold National Bank 
of Detroit during the hottest month of 
the year. When he learned that this 
bank had been successful in securing 
deposits on the opening day that brought 
resources up to five and a half million 
dollars before the close of the day, he 


9 


could hardly believe it and he made this 
remark : 

‘Gee whiz, we figure that the summer 
time is no time to get new business and 
how in the world a bank could open in hot 
weather with such success as that, is more 
than I can understand.’’ 

Nevertheless, the 
records stand, and we 
are fortunate in being 
able to quote here a 
description of the 
plans that were used 
to build up this bank 
which, after 14 months 
of operation had over 
$20,000,000. in re- 
sourees. Information 
is supplied by Mark 
B. Peck, assistant 
eashier. The plan is 
described as follows: 

‘*Feeling the bank 
would profit by having 
_Stock widely dis- 
tributed, 20,000 shares 
(eapital and surplus 
$3,000,000) were placed 
in the hands of over 
550 stockholders. 

‘*The men composing 
the board of directors 
were carefully selected 
and an effort was made 
to keep their lines of 
business broadly diver- 
sified. Accordingly, a 
number of Detroit’s 
prominent industries 
are well represented 
giving balance to the 
organization from a 
new business and eredit standpoint. 

‘* Without exception, the board is com- 
posed of men who are active in business, 
men who have arrived, and who are in 
daily contact with big business. From the 
very inception of the organization, our 
president has made the board members 
feel their responsibility with respect to 
building the bank—that their reputation 
for doing big things is at stake unless 
they make the bank grow. And, as all are 
sufficiently interested financially, they have 
the incentive to forge ahead. 


For 








10 


‘*Throughout the organization period, 
these men assembled at regularly-appointed 
luncheons at which time the names of pros- 
pective stockholders were discussed and 
other plans laid. During this period, de- 
positors were also lined up. As a con- 
sequence, our resources were in excess of 
five and a half million dollars at the close 
of the opening day. At every opportunity 
during the organization period, as much 
publicity as possible was obtained and this 
policy has been continued up to the present 
time. 

‘*Sufficiently in 
advance of our for- 
mal opening, we ap- 
proached each stock- 
holder by letter 
stating it was the 
desire of the officers 


ID 


and _ directors to 
break all records on 
the first day, and 


a eard was inclosed 
on which they were 


to state how much 
they could deposit. 
This was. effective 


beyond expectation. 

‘*About the same time, a pamphlet was 
prepared entitled ‘Who is Who in the Gris- 
wold National Bank?’ This was the first 
complete announcement of personnel. It 
carried with it an interesting biography 
of our president, written by a well-known 
author, and it also listed the previous 
connections of oflicers and the associations 
or affiliations of directors. These pamphlets 
along with a folder describing the bank’s 
quarters were mailed to stockholders, pros- 
pective stockholders and depositors, friends 
of officers and directors, and to a 
list of members of prominent clubs and 
other organizations. 

‘*To cover the entire field, a short time 
prior to our opening we used full page 
newspaper advertisements announcing the 
date. Special invitations were mailed to 
almost every prominent man in Detroit. 

Keeping Directors Working 

‘*Usually directors are prone to sit back 
after a bank opens and allow the officers 
to do the promotional work. To overcome 
this, in addition to the executive commit- 
tee, we have a new business composed of 
directors. This committee changes constant 
ly and through this rotation of members, 
we get the full benefit of our directors’ 
cooperation and knowledge. 

‘‘One method of developing our com- 
mercial business effectively has been to 
select a list of concerns above a certain 
standing in Dun’s or Bradstreets’ and 
from the city directory secure the names of 
officials of these companies. This list is 
submitted to the committee as the rota- 
tion takes place. It is surprising how many 
times the name of a company alone will 
mean little, whereas one will hear the re- 
mark, ‘I know Mr. So and So—I will write 
him a letter, or speak to him the next time 
I see him.’ 

‘*The new business department makes 
a notation in its file to see that such leads 
are properly followed up. ,Of course, the 
credit department works very closely with 
the new business department in determin- 
ing whether the lead is desirable before 
much time is spent upon it. 

‘*Committee work of this character holds 
the fact constantly before the members of 
cur board that they must be on the look- 
out for new accounts, and our president 
spares no effort to keep them keyed up to 
the proper new business pitch. Their en- 
thusiasm is best evidenced by a pledge 
made at a recent meeting to individually 


select 
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oe 
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bring in a given amount of new business 
during a certain period. 

‘*In slightly more than a year, we have 
placed 75 correspondent banks on our books 
as the result of personal solicitation and 
correspondence, Opening up the call loan 
market in Detroit has attracted a good 
many banks to use these facilities, hereto- 
fore unavailable outside of New York, Chi- 
cago and a few other large eastern cities. 
Not only has this brought a number of 
banks to us but a lot of desirable brokers’ 
accounts as well, 

‘*We have gone 
after Michigan bank 
business and have 
left no stone = un- 
turned in _ letting 
state bankers know 
we wanted their ac- 
counts. When a lead 


developed, we per- 
sistently followed it 
up with the result 
that considerable 
business has _ been 
brought to Detroit 


that heretofore has 
gone to other nearby reserve cities. <A 
pamphlet in attractive form briefly de- 
scribing 14 banking services has proved 
effective, and at frequent intervals this 
has been supplemented by letters deserib- 
ing various services in greater detail. 


‘*In building our savings, we have con--. 


ducted the usual employes’ contest offer- 
ing prizes according to the number and 
size of accounts. In fact, we have a per- 
petual contest under way as we try to keep 
our whole organization thinking in terms 
of new business. 


Thrift Contest With Theatres 


‘*A thrift contest was put on with the 
assistance of a chain of prominent motion 
picture theatres. While this method was an 
innovation in the field of developing new 
savings accounts, its effect was also far- 
reaching in other directions. Prizes in the 
form of trips to Europe, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, on the Great Lakes, and to other 
points, along with books of theatre tickets 
as minor prizes, were offered to contest- 
ants bringing in the most accounts. 

‘“Interest was aroused by showing 
scenes the contestants would see on their 
trips if they were successful and the stand- 
ing of individuals was flashed on the screen 
from time to time throughout the period. 
The contest was sponsored by one of our 
directors primarily to promote thrift in 
Detroit. And aside from the excellent 
publicity that the bank received, there was 
a splendid amount of new savings accounts 
obtained. 

‘* As this is a city of branch banks, with 
one on almost every important corner and 
as we have but one branch, very little 
money has been spent in building our sav- 
ings department through newspaper adver- 
tising. We have not scattered our shot. Our 
development in this direction has been 
carried on by direct mail and employe 
contests with the result that our savings 
deposits have grown to well over one and 
a half million dollars in one year notwith- 
standing both the main office and branch 
are located in business districts with com- 
petition on all sides. 


‘We have used the newspapers and local 
magazines quite freely in our advertising, 
but have said very little about service and 
facilities, using as much space as possible 
to featuring our board and their connece- 
tions. We followed that practice because 
the publie realizes the backbone of any 


banking institution is its board of diree. 
tors.’’ 


A Substitute for Budget Books 


Feeling that household budget records 
were not kept up, as a rule, because of 
the large amount of detail necessary, 
the Cleveland Trust Company of Cleye- 
land, Ohio, put the proposition up to its 
officers and the result was a folder that 
represents what is known as the Cleve- 
land Trust Fortune Founder Plan. The 
plan and the satisfaction the bank feels 
with it are described by I. I. Sperling, 
publicity manager, as follows: 

‘*Several of the officers spontaneously 
offered their own private financial systems 
and there emerged the copyrighted Cleve. 
land Trust Fortune Founder to solve some 
of the difficulties usually encountered with 
budget books. 

‘*This plan was primarily for those who 
have the responsibility of paying for a 
home, acquiring a fair amount of life in- 
surance, and so on. It applies to personal 
finance, the business principle of the ‘re 
serve for fixed charges.’ 

‘* Briefly, the folder ineludes a slip on 
which is to be recorded the amounts needed 
during the current year for large fixed 
items such as taxes, mortgage payments 
and mortgage interest, insurance premiums, 
and so on. Spaces are also provided for 
such optional items as an amount for vaea- 
tion expenses, repairs, fuel, and so on. 
These items are then totaled and that total 
is divided by the number of pay days in the 
year, the resulting figure being the amount 
to be set aside each pay day in order to 
meet those fixed charges. 

‘*To this is to be added the optional 
amount which the individual decides to set 
aside each pay day for savings. The re- 
sulting total then is the amount which 
must be deposited each pay day in some 
form of the many types of savings ae- 
counts offered by the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, to provide the individual not only 
with the money necessary to meet fixed 
charges, but also to furnish a surplus whieh 
will represent his savings for the year. 

‘*When you’ve done this, says the bank, 
spend the rest of your income as freely as 
you should, for the things we all must have 
or want. You will have accomplished the 
real purpose of a budget without book 
keeping.’ 

Among the many enthusiastic letters 
received by the bank, are the following: 

‘*The Fortune Founder has helped me to 
get ahead of my bills. The method is very 
simple and should be of great value to 
everyone. ’ 

‘*My wife used the idea of your Fortune 
Founder in financing her allowance and 
has found the system simple and effective. 
All my attempts to help her appropriate 
rationally and provide for her futurities 
failed, but the Fortune Founder idea has 
succeeded. ’’ 

‘‘By following instructions as given in 
the Fortune Founder, I am able to live 
within my income. I recommend it to 
every one.’’ 

“‘T sent for the Fortune Founder for the 
benefit of my son. He has read it, and 
thanks to your plan, has taken an interest 
in depositing his little earnings in his small 
bank and will soon open an account with 
you.’’ : 

‘‘This plan is very fine. Have found it 
the only way to handle personal finance.”’ 

‘‘Tt has caused me to get even. Now I 
will soon be saving most of my earnings.’ 
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SEVEN SAFE DEPOSIT MAXIMS 


Inasmuch as protection for the vault company is just as important 
as for the customer, these precautions are necessary. 


HE vital point in the liability 
of a safe deposit company is 
access. You must know that you 
admit the proper person in ail eases. 
Beeause of this, the following rules 
we try to follow. should be helpful to 
others. They are based on our many 
vears of experience in serving as cus- 
todian of our ecustom- 
ers’ valuables. 
Every contract 
should be so worded 


By WM. W. CONWAY 


Vault Superintendent, The Colonial Trust.Co., Philadelphia 


The liability of the safe deposit com- 
pany is positive and definite. The ques- 
tions arising in conducting the business 
are many and unexpected, and it is im- 
possible to lay down in the abstract rules 





that it precludes a con- 
struction which would 
place the vault owner 
in the position of in- 
surer. At common law, 
the burden of proof 
rests with the bailee. 
In eases of loss, he 
must first show that 
the requisite degree of 
care was exercised. 
The contract should 
contain a clause limit- 





ing the liability of the 
safe deposit company 
to the exercise of ac- 
customed diligence in 
the matter of access to 
only those entitled and 
embody an express 
agreement that an il- 
legal opening shall not 
be inferrable from 
proof of 
total loss of contents. 


no principle of publie 
poliey and is not with- 
in rulings applied to 
common carriers or 
publie utilities. 

The contract. should 
also contain, for iden- 
tification, a deserip- 
tion of the renter. It 


should require that . 
rents be paid in ad- 7: 
vance. It should con- 


tain a ledger record of 
payments and should 
specify the time after 
default, in which the 
safe deposit company may drill the box 
and enforce lien on the contents. 

The contract should give the safe 
deposit company the right to terminate 
the contract should the holder of the box 
prove objectionable. It should designate 
hours of access; restrictions as to en- 
trance and examination of boxes; forms 
for appointment and _ revoeation of 
deputies ; and release at termination. 


partial or I. 


The positive identification of 
the box renter on application 
for access to the box is of the 
utmost importance. The contract sheet 
should contain all information to es- 
tablish this, but if a doubt exists, the 
request should be denied until the 
doubt has been removed. This is for 
the protection of the 
patron and will be ap- 
preciated by him. 

A daily reeord hav- 
ing the evidential 
value of “original en- 
tries”- should be kept 
of all transactions. 
Signatures can always 
be repudiated by the 
unscrupulous and have 
no greater value than 
“original entries.” 





The time the renter 
remains in the booth 
is of no importance 
whatever. Where the 





My Seven Safe Deposit Maxims 


The vault company must never allow it- 
self to be placed in the position of insurer. 


Such clause violates 2. The contract should specify all relations 


agreed upon between vault owner and cus- 
tomer. 


3- 
tory. 


Identification should never be perfunc- 


4. Wills found in boxes should be taken to 
the probate court by the vault superintendent. 


5. Avoid renting to estates. 


Avoid renting to firms. 


Always have witnesses to the opening of 
a box. 





that will meet all these questions; but 
every one of them, novel as they may 
seem, can be safely solved by what has 
been embodied in the contract, or in the 
absence of a provision therein, meeting 
the question, by the rights, obligations 
and duties of bailor and bailee at com- 
mon law, the law of contracts and the 
law of evidence. A few axioms of gen- 
eral practice can, however, be stated. 


volume of business is 
very great, identifica- 
tions should be made 
at a desk or counter 
where the applicant 
first presents himself 

entrance to the 


on 
vault and be given a 


eard or voucher with 
box number that will 
authorize the vault at- 
tendant to act imme- 
diately. 

Innumerable cireum- 
stances arise in refer- 
ence to a box or renter 
that require considera- 
tion before access is 
given. Such querys 
should be noted on the 
contract sheet and a 
dise placed in the key 
hole of the box to 
warn the attendant to 
refer to the contract 
sheet. 

Responsibility for 

Wills in Boxes 

It is the duty of 
any one having or controlling the pos- 
session of what purports to be the will 
of a decedent to see that it reaches its 
ultimate destination, the probate author- 
ities. Hence, upon receiving satisfactory 
information of death, the production of 
the keys by those interested, and the 
opening of the box to search for a will, 
it is not sufficient to give the document 


(Continued on page 68) 
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NEW ACCOUNTS FROM OLD ONES 


Savings department progress based on the formula: 
One steady saver = five new ones 


E have a plan which, 

in the first ten days of 
its use brings 300 new cus- 
tomers a day. We write our present 
telling them that we are 
soliciting new accounts and wish their 
cooperation. Five cards are sent in this 
letter that are to serve as introductory 
eards for the prospective depositor. 
Every new depositor is given a wallet 
containing a dime bank. The old eus- 
tomer is given $1 or a wallet for every 
eustomer he sends. 


customers, 


The greatest asset that the savings 
department of any bank ean have is 
the publicity obtained through satis- 
fied customers. This satisfaction is 
based upon the courtesy and consider- 
ation shown the eustomer, coupled with 
the varied service that the bank renders. 

We feel that a steady customer who 
has been with us for some time and to 
whom we have been able to offer 
financial advice and accommodation is 
worth five new customers. With this 
policy, we. have made a determined 
effort to offer our savings customers the 
greatest consideration and the best 
service possible. 


To show that our efforts were fall- 
ing on fertile ground, three years ago 
we sent a pamphlet to our customers 
stressing the service that was at their 
command and suggested that they make 
any additional deposits which they felt 
they cared to. This was supplemented 
by calendar blotters sent monthly. The 
result of this little effort on our part 
was the net increase of $3,000,000 in de- 
posits that year. There was no other 
ageney to which we could trace this 
additional money, so we are quite con- 
fident that it was the result of this lit- 
tle campaign alone. 

Ten years ago, at which time the sav- 
ings department came under my juris- 
diction, it was decided to modernize the 
system, permitting an efficient and 
smoothly functioning method of bank 
procedure. Up to that time, the depart- 
ment had been conducted along the 
lines of the old school of banking. Ac- 
counts were kept in bound volumes. 
There was much lost motion. A dead or 
closed account was only discovered when 
the bound volume was filled or the ac- 
count balanced at the end of every six 
months. The executives were hedged in 
with great formality and banking was 
conducted more or less as a religious 
ceremony. All this had to be changed 
and to do so it was necessary to over- 
come a great deal of prejudice and 
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By MRS. LENA D. SULTZER 


Manager, Savings Department, Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis 


many time-honored ideas of bankers. 

The first step in making the change 
was the installing of ledger cards for 
the keeping of accounts. These cards 
are kept numerically. Each bookkeeper 








OMEN, we find, are 


the more patient 
and consistent savers. 
Fifty per cent of our sav- 
ings accounts are held by 
women and girls, 35 per 
cent by men and boys, and 
15 per cent are joint and 
fraternal accounts. We 
find that the average man 
is getting away from the 
Savings account. 


Whe. Vt 





was given a desk eabinet containing 
10,000 cards. The ecards are posted daily 
and balanced monthly or oftener. When 
an account is closed the card is im- 
mediately thrown out. In this manner, 
the accounts are kept right up-to-date. 
Deposits and withdrawals are now 
made at the same window. The signature 
cards on new accounts are kept in the 
teller’s cage and verification of the 
signature can be made without loss of 
time and without any embarassment. 


Women, we find, are the 
more patient and consistent 
savers. Fifty per cent of our 
savings accounts are held by women 
and girls, 35 per cent by men and boys 
and 15 per cent are joint and fraternal 
accounts. We find that the average man 
is getting away from the 
account. 

He earries a checking account, and 
if he is in business, a good part of his 
money is tied up there. If he is a 
salaried man, he saves on his checking 
account, and when that is sufficiently 
great, he buys bonds. , 

The average woman, however, wants 
an account of her own, no matter how 
small. She likes a little independence 
in this matter. The savings account be- 
comes more prevalent as the American 
woman becomes older. We have one de- 
positor who saved $5,000 in three years 
out of her household allowance. 

We make a special appeal to young 
mothers and have been particularly 
successful in this direction. Our method 
is to take the birth records from the 
newspapers and send out a letter. This 
letter is a form of greeting to the baby 
and is the very first letter to bid the 
child weleome to the world. 

The mother is invited to come into 
the bank, present the letter to one of 
the savings department windows and 
obtain a book entitled ‘Book of Baby 
Mine,’ which is given to the parent with 
the compliments of the bank. The book 
is attractive and has a strong appeal 
to the mother. It contains 94 pages, 
illustrated in four colors and bound in 
limp leather. There are record pages 
with spaces for each little detail of the 
baby’s life, and several pages on the 
care of the baby’s health, advice which 
is of great value. The bank also offers 
to take the finger prints of the child. 

Fifty per cent of the mothers cireu- 
larized come into the bank for the book- 
let and 25 per cent of those who come 
in for booklets open accounts with us. 
We try to make the parent feel that 
she is not at all obligated to take an ae- 
count when ealling; but most of them 
feel that they would like to reciprocate 
and start saving with us. 

We have seven women working in the 
savings division and we feel that this 
feminine angle gives the woman de 
positor a natural contact. One of the 
seerets of banking is to make your bank 
more than a repository for money; You 
need to gain the confidence of customers. 
This is particularly true with respect 
to women with savings accounts. 
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PRE-WAR AND POST-WAR METHODS 
IN FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 


How bank publicity WAS handled, how it 18 handled now, 
and how it WILL BE handled in the future 


INCE banking has changed in re- 
S cent years, it would seem that the 
vocalization of banking through adver- 
tising, public relations, and new busi- 
ness departments must of necessity have 
changed to an even greater extent. 


The men who do it 
have changed radically 
and essentially. The 
men who help them to 
do it have changed. 
The things those men 
know have changed. 
The things they do 
have changed. And 
the results they expect 
have changed more 
completely than any- 
thing else. 

Pre-war financial 
advertising was, to a 
great extent furtive, 
to a great extent ille- 
gitimate, to a great ex- 
tent diluted, and I 
think we must admit, 
poisoned. 


If the pre-war financial ad- 
vertising man were a bank of- 
fieer, he dealt in financial ad- 
vertising strictly on the side 
and strictly on the quiet. If he 
gave his full time to financial 
advertising, he was in most 
eases a man who kept in hiding 
somewhere in the garret or the 
cellar of a bank and who 
sneaked furtively into the of- 
fiees of bank presidents and 
vice presidents for a few 
moments of apologetic confer- 
ence after the real business had 
been accomplished. 

All sorts of bootleg me- 
diums were making profits out 
of financial advertising and the 
copy by which banks announced 
themselves was either denatured 
to the point of flatness or pre- 
pared synthetically by men 
whose previous experience, men- 


tal attitude and economic status made it 
Impossible that they should know any- 


thing about money or banking. 


Denatured and Synthetic Copy 


Examples of the denatured 


synthetic forms of financial advertising 
are not far to seek. They may be found 
in the old files of any newspaper signed 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


by any bank which has been in existence 
for more than ten years. 

The denatured copy was published by 
banks whose advertising was done on 





Where are we going in advertising? 


E can sit back now and laugh at what we did 
before the war. We are mildly interested when 
some one points out what we are doing today. But 


I know of one trust company that al- 
ways told its public, “We offer com- 
plete financial and fiduciary service 
through six well-organized depart- 
ments.” Just what financial meant and 
just what fiduciary meant, just why there 
were six departments 
instead of. 60, just 
how they were organ- 
ized, were matters 
which the public had 
to find out for itself. 

Bond advertisements, 
at that time com- 
menced, “We own and 


when some one gives a practical suggestion of the 
future, it stirs our imagination and fires our ambition. 
Mr. Knapp in this article gives you an opportunity 
to chuckle over the past; he mentions the present 
briefly, only as transition; and then he gives you a 
real spur to active improvement by his view of the 
future. 
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An example of modern-day financial advertising 
that is worth framing as an ideal for bank copy. 









offer, dollar sign one, 
with zeros until 
ready.” They con- 
tained a large gray 
mass of illegible type 
and always closed with 
the statement, “All 
statements made above 
are not guaranteed.” 


Indeed the objection 
to saying anything 
definite, clear or un- 
derstandable in a financial ad- 
vertisement was carried so far 
that the preferred advertising 
mediums were those in which it 
was unnecessary to say any- 
thing at all. 

Advertisements that said 

Nothing 

Banks spent large sums of 
money for souvenirs of various 
kinds because all that was 
necessary in the way of copy 
was the stamping of the bank’s 
name in gold letters on a match’ 
box, a pocket book, a bootjack 
or a pair of suspenders. 

Banks spent large sums of 
money in publications issued 
by churches, fraternities, 
schools, charitable organiza- 
tions and the like because it 
could be absolutely demon- 
strated that no one ever read 
an advertisement in such publi- 


the side with the left-hand little finger 
by a busy cashier. It took the form of 
what was called, I believe, “The stand- 
ing card.” This contained a list of of- 
ficers and directors which only death or 
defaleation could change. It might or 
might not end with the statement that 
the signing bank was oldest and largest 
in Andrew Jackson County. 


and the 


eations and that it was, therefore, un- 
necessary to write an advertisement, 
other than the bank’s name and the 
bank officer’s signature on a cashier’s 
check. 

Around the banker of this type sprang 
up and flourished a horde of parasitic 
ereatures who pandered to his laziness 

(Continued on page 44) 
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TERRA COTTA 
IN BANK BUILDINGS 
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Decorative details on the front of the Second National 
Bank of Saginaw, Michigan are of terra cotta, manufac. 
tured by the Atlantic Terra Cotta Company, New York 
City. 
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Massive pillars and fine details of ornamentation are 
both used in this attractive entrance to the United States 
National Bank of Portland, Oregon. A. E. Doyle of Port- 
land, architect. Terra cotta manufactured by Gladding 
McBean & Co. 
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There is much food for thought in this picture of the interior of the Fidelity Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago. 
A. H. Andrews Co., architect. Terra cotta manufactured by the Northwestern Terra Cotta Co. 
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BANK BUILDING MATERIALS 


How terra cotta 1s made. 


3. TERRA COTTA 
Why it is 


coming to be 


popular as a bank building material 


ERRA COTTA is a burnt clay 
product employed by man in build- 

operations for 40 
It was,an early outgrowth 


more than 


ing 
centuries. 
of the primitive brick making art in 
those countries bordering the Mediter- 
ranean. It is used generally for ex- 
terior finish and for permanent interior 
decoration. 

Unlike _ brick, the 
pieces are not uniform, but are 
made in special shapes and sizes 
according to architects’ designs. 
They are made hollow so that 
they may be bonded in with 
brick or other backing when 
conditions require a solid ma 
sonry wall. 


however, 


The terra cotta are 
found in profusion in various 


clays 


sections of the United States 
and while they have certain 
differences due to local econdi- 


tions, all have a common origin 
in the decomposition of igneous 
rock. 
The raw celay is_ passed 
through crushing and pulveriz- 
ing machinery and mixed with 
a definitely-ealeulated propor- 
tion of previously-fired clay 
which has been ground into fine 
particles resembling coarse sand. 
This is known technically as 
“grog.” Its purpose is to give 


greater uniform strength and 
shrinkage to the mixture. 
The mixed clay is passed 


through a machine known as the 
“pug mill” where it is reduced 
to plastic working consistency 
and delivered to a conveyor in 
the form of a thick ribbon which 
is cut into wads as it issues from 
the pug mill. 

The clay wads, as eut off, are con- 
veyed to storage bins to “age” to still 
further improve the working consist- 
eney. From the storage bins, the clay 
is taken to the pressing shop where the 
ware is fabricated. 

Before this stage is reached however, 
extensive work has to be done in the 
preparation of models. 

The models are made in plaster and 
clay. Clay is used for all free-hand 
rélief ornamentation and sculptural 
subjects. To allow for the shrinkage 
which takes place in firing, these models 


By F. S. LAURENCE 


are made to a slightly inereased size, 13 
inches equaling one foot. 

After the models have been completed 
and approved by the arehitect, plaster 
molds are them and these 


east from 


molds sent to the pressing shop. Com- 










HE most intricate sculpturing 
can be reproduced in terra cotta. 
The picture shows an artist model- 
ing a figure to be used above the 
door of a bank. After the model is 
finished in clay, a mold is made and 
in this the actual terra cotta piece 
is formed. Terra cotta not only 
lends itself to the widest variety of 
detail, but may be made in any 
color. 


plicated features of ornament require 
piece molds, that is, molds made in 
various sections which ean be fitted to- 


gether. This branch of the work is a 
highly specialized form of art. 

When the molds are received in the 
pressing shop, the terra cotta presser 
proceeds to line them with a layer of 
terra cotta clay, pounding it well into 
all recesses, to the necessary thickness 
required for proper bearing support in 
the completed piece. 

This, when finished, is a hollow form 
having walls commonly 1% inches or 


more thiek with eross webs of sufficient 
and thickness to effectively 
brace the piece against deformation in 
handling, drying and firing. These webs 
also contribute to the bearing strength 
of the finished piece. 


number 


When the piece has been pressed, the 
outer mold is removed section by see- 
tion, the elay piece being gone over by 
hand to remove any slight irreg- 
ularities. It is then sent to the 
drying room, a heated compart- 
ment in which both temperature 
and humidity are maintained at 
the proper degrees for slowly 
evaporating the moisture which 
has to be removed before the 
piece can be successfully fired. 

After several days in the 
dryer, the pieces are sent to the 
spraying room where the pre- 
scribed -surface coating is ap- 
plied by compressed air. This 
surface coating may be either a 
liquid clay (ealled “slip”) or 
a glaze, depending upon whether 
the effect desired is that of an 
unglazed surface or’ a glazed 
surface. 

Glazed surfaces may be either 
bright or “matt” finish. The 
preseribed color is obtained in 
the slip or glaze with which the 
piece is sprayed by the intro- 
duction of metallie oxides which, 
under the firing, react chemical- 
ly with the glaze or slip coating 
and produce the desired shade of 
color. 

As may be inferred, the 
preparation of glazes and slips 
as well as of the clay bodies 
used, with their peculiar prob- 
lems in firing, is a_ highly 
specialized science requiring the 
services of specially-trained ceramic 
chemists and technicians. These men are 
usually graduates of ceramic engineering 
and chemical schools and besides super- 
vising manufacture in these respects are 
constantly conducting experiments in 


the well-organized laboratories which 
are a feature of every terra cotta 
factory. 


In addition to individual research so 
conducted, the terra cotta industry as 
a whole spends large sums annually in 
cooperative research and tests, main- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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REDUCING FACTORY COSTS 


WITH ELECTRICITY 


WV hat bankers should know about this means of economizing 


and at the same time improving the product 


BRASS foundry in a 

small Illinois town re- 
cently installed three electric 
furnaces to replace fuel fired equip- 
ment. Considerable effort was required 
to convince the company executives that 
the idea of electric heat was not the 
vision of some exceedingly theoretical 
scientist, but rather 
the practical applica- 
tion of the ultimate 
fuel for manufactur- 
ing processes. 

An engineering re- 
port showed this com- 
pany what would be 
saved through the re- 
duction of metal loss, 
due to oxidation. The 
saving in pounds of 
metal from this source 
alone shown to 
be sufficient to pay 
for the furnace instal- 
lation in four months. 

The manager was 
shown that the electric 


was 


furnace would give 
him a more uniform 
casting with greater 


strength, that a large 
saving would be ef- 
fected through heat 
economy due to the 
higher efficiency of 
the electric furnace 
and that repairs and 
labor turnover, due to 
improved working con- 
ditions would be 
greatly reduced. 


Three Furnaces Save 
$2,600 a Month 


The three furnaces 
were installed with 
the following results. 
The former fuel costs 
were about $1,000 to 
$1,100 per month and 
the metal loss, due to 
oxidation, orig- 
inally eight per cent to ten per cent 
After three months’ operation of the 
electric furnaces, the foundry owners 
found that the bill for heating had been 
decreased by about $500 per month, and 
that the metal loss, due to oxidation was 
from 2 per cent to 4 per cent. 

By an investment of approximately 


was 
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By DELTON T. WABY 


Electric Heating Division, Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois 


$10,000, a monthly saving of approx- 
imately $500 was made due to a decrease 
in fuel costs for melting and a saving 
was made of about six pounds of metal, 
valued at 15 cents per pound, on every 


i HE accompanying article illustrates the im- 
portant part that electric heat is now taking 


ing the use of electric heat. 


A. K. BODHOLT, Vice President, 
Central Trust Co. of Illinois 





100 pounds of brass poured. This, in 
dollars and cents on a production of 
10,000 pounds of brass a day for a 25- 
day month, means a saving of $2,100. 

Industrially, the electric-are type 
furnace for steel melting was the first 
major application of any large size. 
This dates back some 15 or 20 years. 





After manufacturers had been 
able to melt their steel sue- 
cessfully in the electric furn- 
ace, they extended their efforts and, 
atter careful calculation and experi- 
ments, advanced to the field of electric 
heat treating. 
The steel jobbing foundries of Chi- 
eago offer a good 
testimonial to the satis- 
factory application of 
this clean and easily- 
controlled — industrial 
fuel. <All of 
foundries 
metal 


these 
melt the 
for their steel 


castings in _ electric 
are furnaces, the re- 


sulting steel castings 
are heat treated in 
electric furnaces and 
one foundry now does 
core baking electrical- 
ly, thus providing 
a completely-electrified 
foundry, from the raw 
material to the fin- 
ished product. These 
remarks are equally 
true of foundries lo- 
eated in _ industrial 
centers. 


Better Castings Made 
With Electricity 


in industrial plants and it is therefore desirable These companies 
that the banking fraternity be acquainted with have seen fit to use 
past and present developments as set forth. electricity for these 

Manufacturers in large cities are now using processes because of 
electric heat very effectively. Information the improvement in 
relative to this subject should therefore prove the finished castings 
of value to the financial interests in passing. over those castings 
judgment when considering the financing of produced in fuel fired 
industries now using electric heat or consider- furnaces. These im- 


provements are found 
in inereased strength, 
more uniform _ heat 
treating, decreased re- 
jects and greater flex- 


ibility and  controll- 
ability of the heat 
eyele. 


One company now using an electric 
furnace for the annealing of steel cast- 
ings, has eliminated a cleaning operation 
by the use of electric heat. This saving, 
alone, more than pays for the electri¢ 
current used for annealing. 

In the vitreous enameling field we 
(Continued on page 75) 
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TRUSTS INSTEAD OF BANKRUPTCIES 


Trust companies as assignees of corporations—A field suggested by 
a man with ten years’ experience as referee in bankruptcy 


HERE is available to trust 

companies a field of activity for 
constructive, and incidentally re- 
munerative work, which it would seem 
has not been fully developed. It has to 
do with the work of trust companies as 
assignees, or through voting trusts, as 
provisional trustees, of private corpora- 
tions. 

Under the existing order, whenever 
a corporation becomes financially em- 
barrassed, too often it aimlessly and 
hopelessly gravitates into bankruptey. 
And whenever a business is onee marked 
by contact with bank- 
ruptey proceedings, the 
end is in sight. It means 
almost inevitable extine- 
tion of the business, and 
at a very material ex- 
pense cost to the cred- 
itors. 

If, when a corporation 
ean go no farther under 
its existing burden of 
debt, the creditors would 
promptly sit around a 
table and take stock of 
the situation, the result, 
in many if not the ma- 
jority of instances, 
would be a prompt pro- 
portional sealing down of 
the debts, a reasonable 
extension of time, and an 
ultimate saving of the 
business, with incidental- 
ly a materially greater saving to the 
creditors than would obtain at the end 
of bankruptey proceedings. 

Why is not this the rule? There are 
usually a few small creditors who seek 
to capitalize the situation by demand- 
ing that their particular claims be paid 
in full. Such situations can generally 
be taken care of by proper persuasion 
or, where the conditions justify, by the 
creditors contributing to a fund to re- 
move the “nuisance value” 
created. 











consciously 


Difficult to Save Bankrupts 


The reason for the constructive plan 
here urged not being commonly invoked 
is beeause there has not been at hand 
any, so to speak, authoritative medium 
through which such method of procedure 
could be presented to the creditors. 
When the plan is proposed by the 
debtor, or his lawyer, the resentment 
because of the unwelcome news, or some 
unjust suspicion, or doubt of the sue- 


cess of the plan, generally causes a 
breakdown. 


to an undertaker. 


By J. A. C. KENNEDY 


Corporate Coynsel and Attorney, Omaha, Nebr. 


A different effeet would obtain if such 
a plan were presented over the sig- 
nature of a trust company, the very 
name of which implies character and 
constructive purpose. 

Should a trust company in a particu- 
lar community so function a time or 
two, the odds are that no business in 
that vicinity would thereafter become 
enmeshed in the bankruptcy court, 


——————L————EESI 


SICK business, 


Winesnerieiitienemtninemntinaieiieene 


without first having offered to assign 
all its assets to such trust company, to 
be disposed of as its creditors, duly 
gathered together, should decide. 


It would follow that many businesses 
would thereby be saved. As to those 
concerns whose saving would not be 
justified, the expense of a liquidation 
through the medium of the trained bus- 
iness experts of a trust company would 
be far than through any court 
medium. 


less 


In short, the trust company would be 
affording the same general salutary re- 
lief that the courts commonly accord 
through railroad receiverships; with 
the difference in favor of the trust com- 
panies of greater expedition, and mate- 
rially less incident expense. The further 
difference, of course, would obtain that 
the trust company’s jurisdiction would 
have to be voluntarily accorded, in- 
cluding the picking up (purchasing) of 
any claims refusing to join. 

At this time there is being adminis- 
tered through the bankruptey court in 









like a sick man, 
should be taken to a doctor and not 
Mr. Kennedy in this 
specially-written article calls the bank- 
ruptcy court the undertaker. He suggests 
that trust companies may serve as business 
doctors with every prospect of saving many 
patients to the profit of the trust companies 
and, in fact, the whole community. Definite 
routine of procedure and several interest- 
ing examples are given. 


a Western metropolis the affairs 

of a jobbing house which in one 

year enjoyed as much as eighteen 
million dollars in sales. By common 
consent, this business filled a need, and 
its “passing out” should have been 
averted. 

In this ease, more than 95 per cent 
in number and amount of the outstand- 
ing claims promptly joined creditors’ 
eommittees—but note the plural “com- 
mittees.” Notwithstanding the assets 
exceeded $6,000,000, the matter of con- 
trolling the actions of the unaffiliated 
claims holders by pur- 
chase or otherwise, was 
neglected—at least not 
accomplished. 

Finally, because of 
too many committees, 
and a consequent lack of 
harmony and unity of 
action, and because of 
the aggressive activities 
such as suits, of the un- 
affiliated creditors, the 
jobbing house was allowed 
to slip into the_ bank- 
ruptey morass, from 
which a business rarely 
is rescued. 

Had the creditors all 
promptly assigned their 
claims to a trust com- 
pany, with eomplete 
power to act, including 
authority to finance the 
acquisition of any hold-out claims, a 
coherent, stable policy could have been 
followed, a sound réorganization or a 
sale as a going business could have been 
accomplished, and a great institution 
with a record of half a century of sue- 
cessful business could have been saved. 

Here the loss was inecaleulable and 
far-reaching. It was a severe blow to the 
local community. It threw more than 
1,000 people out of employment. It will 
mean a direct loss to creditors of millions 
of dollars. And, because of the destrue- 
tion of an established market for 
specialized merchandise, built up through 
years of effort at untold expense, it 
will mean an indirect loss to ereditors 
of many more millions of dollars. 


A Packing Plant Experience 


About eight years ago, in the same 
city, a packing plant was financed 
through preferred stock sales to the ex- 
tent of several million dollars. The 
plant was built and auspiciously com- 
menced operations. The company did 
not owe a dollar of funded debt, and 
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owed on bills payable materially less 
than the market 
provisions on hand. 


value of manufactured 
The operating officials, all of whom 
stockholders, 
antagonisms which gradually led to re- 


were became involved in 
ceivership proceedings, premised, not on 
any financial difficulties of the company, 
but on charges and counter charges of 
authority, 


usurpation of mismanage 


ment, and so on. 

The The 
iness had to be abandoned. The plant 
had to be leased. No 
fortheoming. The 
tinued in one form or another over the 


result was inevitable. bus- 


dividends were 
litigation has con- 
intervening years, and the end is not 
vet in sight. Insolvency has never ob- 
whole de- 
structive course of the company has been 
actions and 
stockholders 
easily obviated by any central author- 


tained in this case, and the 


the result of conditions, 
affecting the themselves, 
ity in which all factions would have had 
instant and lasting confidence. 

Had the warring factions in this case 
executed a voting trust of their stock 
for a reasonable period in favor of a 
trust company, the plant today would 
be a successful, dividend-paying insti- 
tution. 

Until trust hold them- 
selves out as available for such duties, 
the publie cannot be expected to visual- 
ize the service. 


companies 


Why Bankruptcy is Destructive 


Some adequate machinery — should 
exist to save situations such as this. 


Confessedly, it does not lie in the bank- 
ruptey court. The rigidity and formal- 
ism of the law, the destructive effect 
upon credit and morale of ‘involvement 
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in bankruptey proceedings, the unend- 
ing delays, the multiplying expenses, 
all prove the impracticability of any 


constructive relief in a bankruptey 


court. 
What is 

medium presenting character, disinter- 

efficiency. 


needed is a reconstructive 


estedness and These are 













The rigidity and formal- 
ism of the law, the des- 
tructive effect upon credit 
and morale of involve- 
ment in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, the unending 
delays, the multiplying 
expenses, all prove the im- 
practicability of any con- 
structive relief in a bank- 
ruptcy court. 


aey 


possessed by trust companies. 

Such hesitancy as obtains towards 
invoking trust companies’ aid in these 
cases is because of the present lack of 
moral leverage on factions 
of creditors or stockholders where mat- 
ters have gotten out of hand. The 
requisite suasion would obtain, psycho- 
logically, if the efficient medium were 
immediately at hand and its availability 
a matter of public knowledge. 

The constructive possibilities in this 


suasion or 














A packing plant costing several million dollars has been making a serious loss for eight years 


because of bankruptcy court proceedings that need never have been started. 
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field, and the need of an appropriate 
medium, were brought home to the 
writer during a ten-year service as 4 
referee in bankruptcy. That the genera) 
plan is feasible has been shown by jts 
occasional accomplishment through the 
agency of a committee 
promptly called together and_ given 
complete authority, together with ap 
assignment of all assets. 


ereditors 


How an Oil Company was Saved 


An example here may be of interest 
An oil company with assets of approx- 
imately one million dollars became badly 
involved financially. A moratorium was 
accomplished through the appointment 
The 


where 


of a ereditors committee. smaller 


accounts were satisfied persua- 


sion unavailed., 

The ordinary course of the business 
was not interrupted whatsoever. In due 
time a reorganization was accomplished 
incident to which not a creditor lost a 
penny. And through the medium of an 
ultimate equity action, the stockholders 
(there were several different 
scaled down their respective 


classes) 
propri- 
etory interests. 

Such a result would have been impos- 
sible through any ministration of the 
bankruptey act. The of this 
particular case was primarily due to 
the personnel and efficiency of the stock- 
holders committee, one of the committee 


success 


being the presiding judge of the loeal 
judicial district, and the 
members having standings of approx- 
imately the same eminence. But, as in- 
dicated, too often there is a breakdown 
due almost invariably to the lack of the 
prestige, reassurance and moral suasion 
which a_ trust could afford. 


other two 


company 
The inauguration 

of this field of aetiv- 
ity is simply a mat- 
ter of the trust com- 
panies educating the 
world — to 





business 
the service. 
Oceasion for the 
first 
signee must be 
watched for. After 
successfully saving a 
business, it is the 
bank’s opportunity 
to let the leaders m 
other industries 
know. Of course it 
is a delicate matter 
and must be handled 
with tact. Perhaps 
at first it should be 
word 


service as as- 


advertised by 
of mouth only. 
The field obtains. 
The relief is needed. 
You ean give the 
aid. Why not lend 
your services? 
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COUNTY CLEARING HOUSES 


How They May Prevent Losses 
To Depositors of Closed Banks 


By CHARLES H. MEYER 


Chief Examiner, Chicago Clearing House Association 


AM decidedly optimistic as regards 
I he solving of the various problems 
which will arise in the organization of 
county or country clearing houses. 

I want, however, to emphasize this 
one point: The success or failure of a 
eounty clearing house will depend upon 
the spirit in which each banker will con- 
tribute his support. Petty bickerings, 
mistrust of motives, and jealousies of 
various kinds are bound to result in 


destroying the efficiency of, if not 
wrecking your entire project in due 
course of time. 
: When the bankers of a county organ- 
j ize it simply means that they intend to 


cooperate on certain fundamentals which 
are necessary for the benefit and pro- 

tection of all, no matter how keen 
competition may be. 

I might almost be classed as a erank 
on cooperation, for since 1914, in my 
position of chief examiner for the Chi- 
eago Clearing House Association, I have 
lived in an atmosphere of cooperation 
which I believe has no equal. I have 
endeavored to build up this spirit among 
our member banks. 


Department of Examinations Important 
to Clearing House 

You can readily see that it would not 

be beyond the range of possibilities to 
make a department of examination more 

or less unpopular among its members. 

Our policy is constructive and eoopera- 

tive, with the result that not one of our 

175 members is in any way antagonistic. 

j We make them feel that our office is a 
service station, so to speak. We tell 
them that they are paying for this 


service and are entitled to all the advice 
) and help we can contribute. 

Primarily, the bank clearing house 
idea was the natural result of reducing 
toa minimum the labor and expense of 
' collecting the checks deposited in the 
= banks of a given community and drawn 
' against each other. At a stated hour 
each day, messengers or clerks from the 
, various banks meet at a given place and 
, the exchange of checks is made in a com- 
3 paratively short time, the totals of whieh 
' have been made up before leaving their 
, respective banks. 

i It can be seen, however, that in places 
. where there were a sufficient number of 
. hanks to make the organization of a 
, clearing house association desirable, 

this association could be of great value 
. to the interests of the various member 
' banks through using it as a common 


forum in getting together and diseuss- 
ing such problems and banking prac- 
Hees as eall for the cooperation of all 
the banks and where concerted action 










would produce results beneficial to all, 
no matter How keen the business rivalry 
might be. 

In December, 1905, the disastrous 
failure of the so-called “Walsh” banks in 
Chicago, three in number, all of which 
were clearing house banks, resulted in 
awakening our bankers to the necessity of 
doing something looking towards meet- 
ing this menace of failures through some 
constructive action, and at the annual 
meeting held the following January, 
W. T. Fenton, now deceased, and at 
that time vice president of the National 
Bank of the Republic, spoke as follows: 

“This is the second time in ten years 
that one of the largest banks in the city 
has been closed between Saturday and 
Sunday. As members of the Chicago 
clearing house we have a right to know 


ee 


HE organization of 

county clearing houses 
is being agitated primarily 
to provide a means of fre- 
quent examination by ex- 
perienced local examiners. 
The exchange of credit in- 
formation is, perhaps, sec- 
ond in importance. To- 
gether, they typify the 
modern trend in improve- 
ments which are placing 
safeguards around the 
smaller institutions that 
have not heretofore had 
the opportunities for pro- 
tection that larger banks 
have provided for them- 
selves. 


Le 


whether the banks transacting business 
through this clearing house are fit to 
be here or not, and I am going to offer 
a resolution asking for the appointment 
of a committee to arrange for some 
plan of examination of the banks, and 
I am going to ask for a roll eall in order 


that we may know how the members 
stand.” 
The vote was unanimous and the 


following June saw the plan in full 
operation. 

That was 20 years ago. At that time, 
the examination department consisted 
of about five men, with less than 40 
banks under its jurisdiction. Today 
the clearing house banks number 175, 
and over 30 men are employed in con- 
stantly examining and _ supervising 
various problems entering into the strue- 








ture of each institution. 

It is not my purpose to elaborate on 
the wonderful results obtained through 
the application of this most constructive 
departure in bank supervision further 
than to direct attention to the fact that 
as proof of its practical value, not one 
dollar has been lost .by a depositor in a 
clearing house bank in Chicago sinee the 
inauguration of: this system. Further- 
more, this remarkable record has been 
maintained through the members of the 
association being assessed to meet 
deficiencies. In every instance where 
it became necessary to apply drastic 
action, the assets remaining were suffi- 
cient to pay the depositors in full and 
also pay something to the stockholders. 

This is sometimes referred to as the 
“Chicago Plan,’ and practically every 
clearing house of importance in the 
United States now has its clearing house 
examiner. 

Credit Bureau Valuable 

I give this brief outline of the in- 
auguration and operation of this system 
of bank supervision as it is the direct 
cause of the agitation now existing in 
various sections of the country looking 
towards the organization of county clear- 
ing houses. When banks organize, one 
of the most important steps is to es- 
tablish a department of examination and 
a eredit bureau, and cooperate looking 
towards maintaining high standards of 
banking. 

In organizing a county clearing house, 
approach the subject with an open mind, 
and you will be entering upon a most con- 
struetive and beneficial enterprise in the 
conduct of your banks and for the benefit 
of your community in general. 

Before organizing, take your diction- 
ary and look up the word “cooperation,” 
and you will find the following defini- 
tion: “The association, or collective 
action of persons for their common 
benefit.” 
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ADVERTISING PLANS OF 32 COMMUNITIES 
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| Amount | Pues of Organization | : ‘ 
Name of Fund | Tobe | a * : officers in Advertising 
Organization Address raised by Ppaaion | spent in | = Per cent spent in pon ha Agency 
T1134 | i = 
S| 2) | Het } | | ®| 2 | 
sj 3 | ‘3 2 | | Pa | § rt | z 
“| & 3\ | $2 =| 2 lel gi Bigs] 2] | 
SIELS!-3 o| is) @ |si|_ al. ales FI 2 
| 2\43/5\e 2 4) 2 |Elgeselee| &sies 
2|AQ|R\OF| |S] Om el zjézizsjeSied| 
Phoenix Arizona | | | | |i Pres. 2 V.P’s. & |H. K. McCann Co. 
lub \Phoenix, Ariz. * | $ 76,000) 2 yrs * *|| 2) 30 | 30] 10 ||\Sec. & Treas. Los Angeles, Calif. 
} | ||Pres.3 V.P.'s, | 
Tucson Sunshine- | Each | ||\Sec., Treas. & |H. K. McCann Co. 
Climate Club Tucson, Ariz. * {$ 30,000) Year | | * | 100 Mgr. |Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles | | | | | \Smith & Ferris & 
Chamber of |Los Angeles, | |Dan B. Miner Co., 
Commerce Calif. * \$ 20,000) 6 Mos. | *| 100 || Secretary Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oakland | | |K. L. Hamman 
Chamber of } } | Publicity |Adv. Agency 
Commerce \Oakland, Calif. |* $ 25,000) 1, Year | * | 100 committee |Oakland, Calif. 
| | } | | } | 
Redondo Beach [Redondo Beach, | | Each | | | Ballance /for m|usic | 
Ch. of Com. Calif. 1*) i$  4,000| Year |* * |*1) 25 and |parks Secretary |Direct 
| | | | IH. K. McCann Co., 
Californians, San Francisco, | | | } & Honig CooperCo. 
Inc. Calif. * j$ 400,000! | Year | *| * |* | Undlecide|d | Secretary San Francisco, Cal. 
} | | ||Pub. dir., Chr. | 
Lakeland } | | | 1 | ||Adv. Comm. |The Caples Co., 
Ch. of Com. |Lakeland, Fla. | * |$ 116,000) 1,Year | * * | * 2/| 8 30 | 36 | 24 ||Mgr. & Pres. /Tampa, Fla. 
Miami | || ||Dir. of Pub. and |Dorland Adv. Age 
Ch. of Com. Miami, Fla. | * $ 100,000) | Year |* > | 80 6 |small} 2 ||Sec. Pub. Dept. |Atlantic City, Ny. 
| | | | | Lesan-Carr Adv. 
Orlando | | V3 |Agcy., St. Peters- 
Ch. of Com. Orlando, Fla. | | * |$ 130,000} 1 Year |*| * *|| 3) 15 | 40 | 15 | 27 ||Adv. Com. of 3 |burg, Fla. 
| } | | | } jLesan-Carr Adv. 
Orlando & Orange) |_| 1. ii | Agcy., St. Peters- 
Co. Ch. of Com. |Orlando, Fla. te {$ 42,000) | Year | * 2 * 4} 20 | 20 10 ||\General Manager|burg, Fla. 
} |] | Lesan-Carr Adv. 
Greater Palm |West Palm mB ||Sec. & Dir. pub. |Agcy., St. Peters- 
Beach Ch.of Com|Beach, Fla. ted \$ 34,652) 1 Year | * e. Je | 33 | 65 2 ||information |burg, Fla. 
| | | | | | } Lesan-Carr Adv. 
St. Petersburg St. Petersburg, i. | | 1} 1] Agcy., St. Peters- 
Ch. of Com. \Fla. te $ 60,000' | Year | = | | 30 | 35 12 Vice-pres iburg, Fla. 
Sarasota Co. | 1} |The Caples Co., 
Ch. of Com. |Sarasota, Fla. ; | * |$ 83,400) 1 Year | * bd ° 15 |some some ||General Sec Tampa, Fla. 
| | | |Lesan-Carr Adv. 
Tampa Bd. of | } | Agcy., St. Peters- 
Trade |Tampa, Fla. xt $ 24,000) | Year | * 2 al | 35 | 45 | 10 9 ||Vice-pres. burg, Fla. 
Atlanta | | | } | | Industrial Eastman, Scott & 
Ch. of Com. Atlanta, Ga. $1,000,000} 3 Year | * |some|some some || bureau Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
| | | 1} Gottschalk-Hum- 
Macon |phrey Adv. Agcy., 
Ch. of Com. |Macon, Ga. | * |$ 15,000) 15 Mos. | * *1 13 80 || Committee of 5 |Atlanta, Ga. 
Savannah | | | i \ } Dorland Adv. Age 
Bd. of Trade Savannah, Ga. | . $ 50,000) 1 Year | * . | | 75 |some |small||\Committee of 3 /Atlantic City, N. J. 
Hawaii 1} | : j|H. K. McCann Co., 
Tourist Bureau (Honolulu, T. H. | * |$ 200,000) 1 Year ” } 100 ||Executive Sec. {San Francisco, Cal. 
Detroit Conven- | Con- i] 1] 
tion and Tourist } | ven- | 1] Campbell-Ewald 
Bureau Detroit, Mich. el jac, $ 150,000) I Year tions | 51 95 |Vice-pres. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
; | Each 
Kansas City Kansas City, | Yr. for 1} 7 . 
Ch. of Com. Mo. aie $ 160,000) 5 Years | * 1} Und |ecide|d |President (To be appointed) 
Ocean City | | . ; 
Ch. of Com. \Ocean City, N. J.| > = $ 49,000) 1 Year . 40 | 40 President (To be appointed) 
Albuquerque |Albuquerque, | | Gruehl Adv. Agcy., 
Civic Council iN. M. . |$ 50,000) 2 Year * 100 Manager Albuquerque,N. M. 
Portland | Each | |Manager pub. [Crossley & Failing 
Ch. of Com. |Portland, Ore. . $ 85,000} Year |*| * * 60 | 20 | 20 |Dept. Inc., Portland, Ore. 
| |Pub. bureau H. K. McCann Co. 
Erie Ch. of Com.|Erie, Pa. ss $ 50,000) 3 Years | * 75 25 ||Com. of 8 Cleveland, Ohio 
Spartanb Spartanburg, | | Green & Van Sant 
Ch. of Com S'C. ee | $ 26,000) | Year | * bd * 10 | 85 ||\Committee of 11 |Co., Baltimore,Md. 
Chattanooga | Nelson, Chesman 
Community Chattanooga, |Ch., Tr., and Co., Chattanooga, 
AdvertisingAss'n |Tenn. . \$ 250,000) 5 Years | * * * * * * Pres. Tenn. 
||Pres., V. P., Sec.,|H. K. McCann Co. 
Gateway Club El Paso, Tex. | . $ 50,000) | Year |* a * 100 \\& Tr., Pub.Mgr. |Los Angeles, Cal. 
| | } | L. S. Gillham, Inc., 
Salt Lake City [Salt Lake City, | | Salt Lake City, 
Ch. of Com. |Utah al |$ 25,000) | Year | * ° 25 | 50 25 ||\General Sec. Utah 
| | | 1] | J. Walter Thomp- 
Norfolk-Ports- son Co., New York 
mouth Ch. of Co.|Norfolk, Va. ml hs * = *|| 3 |some|some some || Manager City 
Puget Sounders &| | | Botsford-Constan- 
British Columbi-| 1] : tine Co., Seattle, 
ans, Associated /|Seattle, Wash. * $ 40,000) | Year bd 100 || Committee Wash. 
| | | | Miller-Rendall- 
} Towell, Inc., W. A. 
Madison Asso. Each | Walker Co., Madi- 
of Com. |Madison, Wis. | dle nt $ 2,000) Year |* 2 | 15 | 60 5 | 15 ||Secretary ison, Wis. 
; . | | | | 
Rhinelander Rhinelander, | | | ; | : 
Ch. of Com. Wis. * Undecided) * * |\Und |ecideld \Secretary ia \(To be appointed) _ 




















*In those communities where the percentage is not shown, the remainder is spent for other purposes—direct mail, salaries, etc. 
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GET YOUR TOWN TO ADVERTISE 






It’s the banker’s job to “start the ball a rolling” for 


a campaign of community publicity. 
deposits grow as the community grows 


HEN your bank secures a new 

account that might have gone to 
a competitor, you congratulate your- 
self. And well you might! But the 
development of bank business that is 
the healthiest—and most lasting—is the 
development caused by an increase in 
the wealth of the communitty served. 

Such a thought was probably in the 
mind of Festus J. Wade, president of 
the Mercantile Trust Company in St. 
Louis about six years ago when he was 
ealled upon by representatives of the 
St. Louis Advertising Club. 

Two years previous, the city of St. 
Louis had placed $25,000 at the disposal 
of the Advertising Club to advertise the 
city—providing they could raise an ad- 
ditional $25,000 from the business men 
of the city. And they hadn’t been able 
to get the money. 

Mr. Wade said something like this, 
“Well, gentlemen. you represent the ad- 
vertising talent of the city. You say 
you can produce 
$50,000 worth of 


By DONALD JONES 


by trained specialists the community 
appoints. But the task of “starting 
the ball rolling” is often the job of a 
publie-spirited banker. 

The banker does not interest himself 
in this subject purely for humanitarian 
purposes. If he is able to help induce 
the powers that be in his community 
to spend money for advertising, he is 
not only helping them, but he is help- 
ing himself in a very definite and praec- 
tical way. <A study of The Ranp 
McNatiy Bankers Directory reveals 
that communities that have advertised 
nationally have had some significant in- 
creases in bank deposits. 

Since 1924, Seattle, Wash., has in- 
creased deposits $23,254,840—or 14.16 
per cent; Salt Lake City $8,315,040— 
12.64 per cent; Tampa, Fla., $45,828,- 
760—the surprising percentage of 








returns from this 
publicity? Here, 
invite these men to 
be my guests at a 
dinner at the St. 
Louis Club.” And 
he wrote down 
several names. A 
few nights later, 
after the invited 
guests had been 
addressed by John 
Ring Jr. and 
some other adver- 
tising men of the 
city, Mr. Wade 
requested contrib- 
utions. 

Being a banker, 
he would accept 
no = => promises. 
“Checks only,” he 
said. “Use the 
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back of the menu 
if you have to.” 
And so, St. Louis 
was started on the 
way to a campaign of development that 
has paid for itself many times over. 
Since 1922, bank deposits alone have 
inereased $176,201,420 or 39.41 per 
cent. 

The details of handling a commu- 
nity’s advertising is the job of a trained 
advertising agency. And the details of 
following up inquiries the advertising 
produces, is work that should be done 


Dream of your city’s future, and work to let folks know its advantages. 


Some day your dream may be realized. 


137.08; and Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
Va., $3,550,550—5.16 per cent. Since 
1923, Savannah, Ga., has inereased de- 
posits $6,669,410, or 8.72 per cent, and 
in a little over a year, Atlanta, Ga. has 
increased deposits over seven million, 
or about 4.20 per cent. 

But a real picture of what commu- 
nity advertising can do over a period 
of years is the record of the little town 








Bank 


of St. Petersburg, Fla., (it used to be 
a little town) whieh has inereased its 
deposits since 1916 by $30,834,653—or 
1,376.15 per cent! 

It may be argued, of course, that each 
of these communities, in the natural 
eourse of events, would have secured in- 
creases in bank deposits without ad- 
vertising. But a comparison of the 
above percentages with the average per 
cent of increase in deposits in similar 
communities that have not advertised 
will, I believe, stop all arguments. 

Bankers in that have 
advertised have secured an unusual in- 


communities 


crease in bank- business at no expense 
to themselves other than contributions 
to the general fund the bank may have 
made. 

It is significant that in practically 
every community that is®now adver- 
tising nationally, bankers of the com- 
munity are sufficiently interested in the 
progress of the 
campaign to 
have banker re- 
presentatives on 
the committee in 
charge of raising 
and spending the 
fund. 

Californians 
Incorporated, the 
San Franeiseco 
community organ- 
ization which 
probably spends 
more money for 
advertising than 
any other com- 
munity in the 
country, is headed 
by William H. 
Crocker, Presi- 
dent of the Crock- 
er First Nationa! 
Bank of San 
Francisco. 

Far - sighted 
bankers are com- 
ing to realize that 
regardless of 
whether their community has attractions 


. 


for tourists, it does not require a great 
deal of study to discover other assets 
which may profitably be capitalized to 
attract farmers or industries. Farmers 
and business men are quite as suscepti- 
ble to advertising as tourists, and the 


community that talks the loudest usually 


(Continued on page 41) 
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CREDIT ANALYSIS BACKGROUNDS 


How to determine statement ratios by industries and how 
to use them in judging individual statements 


HE practice of credit 

granting puts before a 
loaning officer a vast series of facts 
about risks. It has been common prae- 
tice to tabulate certain of these facts 
for separate cases. These case records 
the analyst has before him for reference 
but, in addition each separate set of 
data has left a mental impression 
in his mind which is largely cumulative. 

The force of these impres- 
sions, exercised largely in a 
subconscious manner, greatly 
affects the reactions on newer 
or single Too fre- 
quently decision rests upon 
this secondary set of reac- 
tions rather than upon a 
primary and positive dedue- 
tion based on existing and 
coordinated facets. 

It is comparatively simple to de- 
crease the reliance upon mental reser- 
vations and increase the intelligence of 
credit granting by a more complete, 
comprehensive and efficient use of the 
facts now available, but poorly organ- 
ized. 

A young man entering into credit 
work can have little or no experience 
or mental reservations. If his experience 
is largely with one line he will by de- 
grees, store up a considerable volume 
of experience in reading the data to be 
found in that line. 

In time, these experiences will have 
their ‘effect upon his decisions and, in 
proportion to the reactions of his sub- 
conscious mind, he develops a “credit 
sense.” 

If his organization develops a new 
line of loans, his mental reservation 
development will have to begin all over 
again, except for a certain aptitude for 
absorption of data. 

It would seem but common sense to 
obviate much of this effort by combin- 
ing experience in such a way that typ- 
ical strain data could be tabulated and 
compiled on a vastly wider base than 
lies in the experience of any one man. 


cases. 


The Law of Averages 
While single cases may have special 
factors that produce special results, by 
and large the law of averages will con- 
trol general results. This is well known 
in the insurance field. Rates for insur- 
ance are based on an extensive study of 
death ages. Of all men of 40 today, a 
certain percentage will die within the 

next year, on an average basis. 
So accurate in its workings is this law 
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By ALEXANDER WALL 


Secretary-Treasurer, Robert Morris Associates, Lansdowne, Pa. 


of averages that life insurance could be 
written profitably on nothing more than 
a birth eertifiecate, supplemented possi- 
bly by an occupation record. Medical 
examinations are necessary almost en- 
tirely because men having a suspicion 
of some deep seated disease in them- 
selves attempt to protect their estates by 
getting insurance. 

Rates on a basis of uni- 
versal insurance at certain 
ages might vary from present 
established rates but aver- 





S secretary of the Robert 
Morris Associates, the 
writer has been privileged to 
conduct rather extensive lab- 
oratory experiments in the 
theories of statement anal- 
ysis. These experiments have 
convinced him that, as the 
scope of these examinations 
widens and more data be- 
comes available, the law of 
averages will undoubtedly 
work so as to raise this type 
of data from being rather 
limitedly indicative to a 
position of positive indicative 
value in measuring relative 
credit strength. 
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ages could be developed that would 
make it possible to establish fair and 
safe rates. 

In these articles a suggestion has been 
made that analysis of statements should 
include other proportional tests in ad- 
dition to the current ratio. Even if this 
were to become as common a practice 
as the computation of the current ratio, 
we might easily run into the dangerous 
practice of accepting any set figure as 
typical or a safety point for any of 
these additional proportions. 

Take as an example, the current ratio. 
The two largest current items are gener- 
ally merchandise and receivables. Mer- 
chandise is usually of a sufficient amount 
so that its character and its fluctuations 
in value is of great importance in the 
effect on the current ratio. 

In one instance, the inventory may be 
of a type that is influenced as to its 


real salability by the changes 
in fashion. In another jp. 
stance, the inventory may be a_ yery 
stable merchandise, the value of whieh 
depends more on recognized service 
value than because of fashion standards, 

It becomes at once self-evident that 
any figure for the current ratio cannot 
at the same time picture the same under. 
lying strength for both. If the analyst 
computes accurately the safety point 
for the current ratio for the type with 
stable inventory values and relies also 
on this proportion as a safety measure 
for that company which has a highly 
fluctuating inventory value, then he js 
underrating the risk. 

If he demands that proportion whieh 
is safe for the company of fashionable 
inventory, from the company of stable 
inventory he is asking, perhaps, for 
excessive strength. 


Ratios by Industries are Needed 


Therefore, while the comparative 
record of the ratios which have been 
discussed will help a running compar- 
ison, no single set should be adopted as 
a standard of credit measurement. 
What the analyst should have is a knowl- 
edge of what proportions are common 
or probable within an industry and how 
these proportions vary in different in- 
dustries. A process by which a consol- 
idated experience and determination of 
common proportions may be described 
as follows: 

The following headings are used 
across the top of an accumulation sheet, 
having on it 50 or 60 lines. 

No.; eash; Ree.; Mdse.; Sec.; Mise.; 
Current; Fixed; Total Sales; Profits; 
Payables; Taxes; Mise.; Current; 
Funded; Debt; Reserves; Worth. 

It will be noted that the column 
heads constitute a condensed form of 
statement together with the supple 
mentary information covering sales and 


profits. A narrow column is used on 
the extreme left as an_ identification 
column. 


There should be a separate page for 
each industry under examination. When 
all the available data is entered, the 
sheet is footed, resulting in a mass 
statement for the industry which must, 
because of its scope, be a more typical 
statement and supply a better appre 
ciation of an industry set-up than the 
subeonscious methods so generally i 
vogue. 

Figures compiled in this manner rut 

(Continued on page 86) 


PRACTICAL BANK PUBLICITY 
What It Will Do and How to Use It 


HE popular conception 

of the banker is a man 
who says “No” from nine 
until three—and then goes 
golfing for the remainder of the day. 
~ Your average banker, on the contrary, 
is probably one of the miost overtaxed 
individuals of the business world. His 
js one of the few, if not the only bus- 
iness in which the executive not only 
operates his own business but aets as 
clerk and consultant to the eustomer as 
well. 

Every banker today is a miniature 
storekeeper—burdened with the troubles 
of his customers and their problems 
plus the necessity of so directing his 
own business that it, too, shall earn a 
profit. 

In spite of the manifold burdens 
heaped upon him, he has managed to 
build up a mechanically perfect operat- 
ing mechanism. Certainly there is no 
more perfect business machine in the 
country than the nation’s banking sys- 
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By C. H. HANDERSON 


Assistant Vice President, Union Trust Co., Cleveland 
President, Financial Advertisers Associalion 


HE man who does the 

least advertising needs 
most to read this special 
article. Because banks are in 
such urgent need of the right 
kind of publicity, Mr. Han- 
derson has outlined the 


power and the method of use 
that will enable a bank to 
benefit most by publicity. 
This is an article for officers 
of smaller banks, but it will 
be an inspiration to new bus- 
iness executives of larger 
banks as well. 
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Pages from one of the books of photographs of window displays loaned to 
Members of the Financial Advertisers Association. 


tem with its modern methods. 

But hardly had this condi- 
tion been reached when the 
banker had heaped upon his 
unaccustomed shoulders the problem of 
promotion—a new problem to him, in a 
sense, and a strange one. He, who for 
generations had been a _ financial 
mechanician and engineer of money, 
suddenly was called upon to assume the 
guise of a “salesman”, an “advertising 
man”, a “promotional expert”, a 
“director of publicity” or a “manager 
of public relations.” 


Publicity A New Banking Function 

It is no criticism of the banker to 
say that few if any of us are accustomed 
to or fitted for the new task which has 
been thrust upon us—no more than the 
average sales manager or advertising 
manager, steeped years deep in his 
craft, is fitted to become the treasurer 
of his concern or a financial luminary 
in Wall Street. 

The leopard has never been known 
to change his spots and there are few 
eases of thoroughly successful engineers 
and inventors becoming successful 
sales promoters. They are two different 
—and somewhat opposed—types of 
mentality. Their mental and lingual 
terminology is different. 

The successful engineer thinks and 
talks in terms of “gears” and “ratios” 
and “horse powers” and “spark plugs” 
and “discounts” and “float” and “ratios 
of assets to liabilities.” 

The successful sales promoter thinks 
in terms of “social prestige”, “personal 
comfort”, “pride”, “personal safety.” 

The engineer thinks in terms technical 
and peculiar to his product. The promo- 
tion expert thinks in terms equally 
technical in a sense, perhaps, but pos- 
sibly only most vaguely related to the 
product. The promotional expert’s tech- 
nology is approximately the same for all 
trades—it is the technology of his public. 

For example: Halitosis is a highly 
technical term which the publie could 
and would never adopt as part of com- 
mon knowledge had publicity engineers 
not interpreted it in terms of personal 
popularity, prestige and success. 

Listerine as a medicine for the throat 
was only mildly successful as compared 
with its suecess when presented as a 
means of attaining personal success. 

Again: Saxophones have been on the 
market for years. They were once sold 
as a means of making music, but the 
average person was not materially in- 
terested in sharps and flats. When 
Saxophones were presented to the pub- 
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lie as a means of increasing personal 
popularity as a parlor entertainer, then, 
when saxophones became a means of 
attaining social suecess and popularity, 
their sales vastly increased because they 
were interpreted in terms which the 
publie buys. 

The banker has spent generations in 
building a successful operative mechan- 


ism. He is an engineer, an engineer of 
finance. He is not accustomed to talk- 


ing in terms of pride, confidence, vanity, 
fear. To complete the analogy, his 
custom is to talk in terms of gears, of 
spark plugs, of horse powers—his mind 
is an operative mind. It is, however, 
essential to the success of banking that 
his mind think in terms of vanity, 


happiness, popularity, suecess. These 
are terms that the public buys. They 
are the buyer’s terms which should 
never be different from the seller’s 
terms. 

Under the cireumstances, is it any 


wonder that the banker has made pro- 
motional mistakes? He is already over- 
loaded with operative detail. He re- 
gards this sales thing which is entering 
into banking as something of an inter- 
loper—an unwelcome visitor. It is not 
human for him to regard promotion 
with an absolutely open mind any more 
than you ean give honest ear to a sales- 
man when you are enmeshed in the 
irritating details of figuring your in- 
come tax. Your mind is elsewhere, you 
are in another mood, and you find ready 
excuse to give the salesman “the air.” 

So the banker’s diffidence in under- 
taking promotional endeavor may be 
fully and honestly justified by the state- 
ment that he is already overloaded, 
often to the point of breakdown, by the 
operative burden which he is carrying. 

What is he to do? 

Selling in its largest sense is coming 
into banking. It is inevitable. “The 
bank across the street has it. We've 
got to get it”’ How ean we do it with 
minimum effort and with maximum 
certainty of results? 

Selling and advertising are inevitable 
handmaidens of perfect products but 
selling and advertising are high poten- 
tial currents carrying a high voltage. 
There is a mighty power in them, but, 
if misapplied or wrongfully used, this 
great power for good is either wasted 
or actually harmful. 

What Advertising Really Is 

Advertising does not create. It 
reflects what has already been created 
It does not originate. It translates 
what you have to sell (the technical 
jargon of the engineer for example) in- 
to language describing what the public 
wants to buy. 

It converts 
words. 

And what I (the public) am buying 
and what you may conceive you are sell- 
ing, nine times out of ten, is a totally 


sales words into buy 
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different thing. Hence the need for the 
interpretation and _ the _ interpreter. 
Hence the need for advertising and the 
advertising man. 

While advertising can only reflect 
and translate, in so doing, it and little 
made the difference between 


else has 


F.A.A. is Growing 


OVER 200 new members 

have joined the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Associa- 
tion since the first of this 
year bringing the present 


membership up to 690. 
Over 220 members are ac- 
tively engaged on research 


work, grouped 
committees. 


The next meeting of the 
Association will be a one 
day session at the annuai 
convention of the Inter- 
national Advertisers As- 
sociation in Denver, June 
26. The annual F. A. A. 
Convention will be held at 
West Baden, Ind. Septem- 
ber 12, 13, 14, 15. 
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Domino sugar and some other sugar, 
Stetson hats and some other hat, Tut 
and some other deceased ancient, Lister- 
ine and some other gargle, Ivory and 
some other soap, Colgate and some other 
toothpaste, Wanamaker and some other 
store. 

An important point is that, in a gen- 
eral way, the difference between Domino 
and some other sugar is largely a dif- 
ference in the public mind created by 
advertising, although it is only fair to 
say that, in the main, advertised goods 
must be best and they can be because 
they sell in larger quantities and can 
give a better value. 

The prominence in the public mind 
of Domino, Stetson, Listerine, is not an 
accident. It is the result of a thought 
out plan, a thoroughly directed plan. 
The success of their promotion did not 
just happen. 

Advertising is not a cure-all. It is 
not a shin-plaster to cover a bruise. It 
is not a paint to cover a defect. It is 
a ready-made suit which you ean buy 
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with your eyes shut and be sure of the 
fit. 

Yet it is one of the most powerful 
forces in business and social life: a foree 
for good when properly applied; a force 
for real evil or at least definite loss when 
poorly applied. 

When you are ill, you employ a 
physician. When you need legal advier 
you employ a lawyer. When the green 
ator of your motor ear burns out, you 
employ an electrician. ; 

Is it not logical, therefore, when you 
contemplate the employment of a eur. 
rent far more powerful than any that 
goes through your motor ear, that you 
should employ—not some neighborhood 
crank, some amateur mechanic, some 
sweetscented lollypop with loose lips, 
but as much of an engineer as you 
would employ for your motor car—a 
publicity engineer. 

What People Buy 

Some time ago I discovered that my 
wife had marked preference for a cer. 
tain brand of washing powder. I asked 
her why she preferred it and she re. 
plied, “It permits me to wash light silk 
things without giving my hands that 
dishpan look.” 

You will note that my wife was not 
buying washing powder, she was buying 
white hands. When I asked the grocer 
why he sold so much of that particular 
a - washing powder he replied, 

guess it’s because it ain’t got any 
alkali in it.” \ 

Within reasonable limits, I do not 
presume my wife eared whether it had 
alkali in it or not. 
white hands. The grocer was selling 
a washing powder without alkali. He 
was selling washing powder. My wife 
was buying white hands. 

When the grocer said he sold my wife 
washing powder, he showed himself to 
be a grocer, and not an advertising man. 

It is possible that an advertising man 
could not run a grocery store success- 
fully, but there are very few grocers 
who could sell as much soap—pardon 
me, “white hands”—as an advertising 
man. 

To develop full sales power in the 
business machine requires both “the 
grocer” and the advertising man. Tv 
develop full sales power in a bank re 
quires both the operative banker and 
the man who is used to expressing 
banking services in terms which the 
publie want. 

At best, advertising is a little known 
art. It deals, however, with the most 
unchanging thing in the world, human 
nature, which is just ahout the same 
today as it was in the time of Cleopatra, 
and responds to about the same urges. 
The pity of it is that so little is known 
about human nature, although this little 
practical knowledge has, in a large 
measure, been developed and applied m 
advertising. 


She was buying 
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This photograph shows 
a girl at work, posting 
with the“ Y and E’’Com- 
mercial Bookkeeper's 
Desk. The top drawer 
contains the patented 
*“Y and E"’ check sorter 
with 21 check compart- 
ments. Other drawers 
may be used for filing 
signature cards, checks 
or other materials. 


Patented Windproof 
Check Sorter 
Signature Card Filing 
Check Filing Trays 
Closed and Filled 
Ledger and State- 
ment Rack 
Sliding Desk Top 


This new desk will save 
time and space in your bank 


| ome new “Y and E” Commercial Book- 


keeper’s Desk is designed especially for use 
with mechanical accounting systems in banks. 


In the space usually occupied by the folding 

leaf of a bookkeeping machine, this desk pro- 

vides a wind-proof check and deposit slip 

sorter, a signature card file, a check file, and 

extra space for stationery storage. 

The new desk is of steel throughout, finished haspers’ Tooke in Ltherey Bank. 
in olive green and trimmed with bronze. The ae" 
top is covered with durable green linoleum 

and is provided with a guard rail at back and 

sides to prevent papers from being blown off 

or brushed off. 


The front, top, bottom and back are of “Y 
and E”’ fire-wall construction-—steel plus 
asbestos. 


Write for complete circular describing this “Y and E"* Bookkeepers’ Desks 
desk, together with our new “Y and E” book eal my ieee 
of office equipment. " _ 





YAWMAN AND ERBE MFG. CO. 


487 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 
YAWMAN 48» FRBE MEG.(Q. | picase sent me a tree copy of the 


487 Jay Street ROCHESTER, N. Y. "Y and E* book. 


Steel and Wood Filing Cabinets—Steel 
Shelving —Desks—Safes—Office Systems 
and Supplies—Bank and Library Equipment 
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But it is so little at best, that the best 
advertising men in the country do not 
rely alone upon their judgments or sixth 
senses. Where possible, they hark back 
to their previous experiences or to the 
experience of others under similar con- 
ditions. 

Financial advertising is particularly 
young and inexperienced, yet it has al- 
ready developed what might properly 
be called a mighty storehouse of ex- 
perience in the association of nearly 700 
banks, investment houses and trust com- 
panies known as the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association. 

Here, for ten years, the larger 
fnancial houses of+ the country have 
been pooling their experiences in bus- 
jness extension, merchandising, selling 
and advertising. This pooling of ex- 
perience is still going on. The strength 
of the Association and the multiplicity 
of its services to members is growing by 
leaps and bounds. 


What the F. A. A. Does for Bankers 
Let me illustrate by the concrete: 
Here is but a small portion of the 

variety of services offered by the 

Financial Advertisers’ Association. The 

pooled experience and digested data of 

a whole nation’s efforts in business 

development for over ten years inelud- 

ing: 

Informssion on how to develop suc- 
eessful industrial savings departments, 
how to develop successful women’s de- 
partments, how to treat closed savings 
accounts, how to develop dormant sav- 
ings accounts, how to stage employes’ 
contests, how to inaugurate personel 
solicitation of trust business, how to ad- 
vertise for savings, trusts, and invest- 
ment business, how to use direct mail 
advertising, how to use mass plan ad- 
vertising, how to prepare successful 
window displays, how to develop an at- 
tractive statement, how to prepare safe 
deposit advertising, how to prepare 
community trust advertising, how to pre- 
pare industrial advertising, how to 
publish a house organ; a host of ex- 
amples on how best to use outdoor ad- 
vertising, car card advertising, lobby 
advertising, special occasion advertis- 
ing, special purpose savings advertis- 
ing, savings club advertising; What to 
de when you want to advertise a new 
building, decorate your lobby, advertise 
an anniversary, conduct an institutional 
campaign. 

But you say, “Why take my valuable 
time talking about an advertising asso- 
ciation in which I am not interested, 
because I do little advertising?” 


Who Needs Association’s Help 


I can only reply that the man who 
does the least advertising needs this 
association the most because he ean 
neither employ high-powered and high- 
“priced talent and experience nor can he 
Personally take time to cross-check the 


HOTOGRAPH shows a signboard 
about 3x6 feet used in the Reliance 
State Bank of Chicago. Photographs of 
three homes on which the bank has 
mortgages help to promote the sale of 
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talent he now employs. 

Any man who willingly or unwillingly 
is responsible for the expenditure of 
his firm’s promotional dollars, who does 
not take every reasonable means within 
his power to lighten his own burdens and 
to increase the efficient use of these dol- 
lars, is untrue to himself and to his 
trust. He is toying with lightning in the 
lobby. 

The Financial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation is rendering one of its greatest 
services to bankers personally by en- 
abling them easily to keep in touch with 
the very best developments in business 
extension and advertising and to adopt 
them, to their own requirements, with- 
out excessive effort. 

Furthermore, the less an institution 
spends for its advertising, the greater 
pereentage it ean properly afford to 
spend for directive effort. 

His must be the .22 ealiber rifle shot 
which must hit a vital spot as contrasted 
with the shot gun which eripples the 
prospect by the multiplicity of its 
impression. 

The man who must defend himself 
with a .22 caliber rifle can well afford 
to spend a few dollars to take lessons 
in shooting. 

You do not dispose honestly of the 
promotional problem which faces you 
by merely employing an outside firm to 
do your promotional thinking for you. 
It is a queer thing, but true—banks 
employ lawyers but they think with 
them. They employ engineers, but they 
think with them. They employ auditors, 
but they think with them. 

Then they employ publicity counsel! 
and feel that they can cease thinking 
entirely. It is a great compliment to 
publicity counsel, but a responsibility 
which is grossly unfair to them. 


c 
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MORTGAGES — 
FOR SALE . 


these small investments. The- sign is 
changed from time to time, new photo- 
graphs being added and the copy being 
varied a little to make the proposition 
seem new. 


* * 


The fault ultimately is advertising’s 
since it has not sufficiently well sold it- 
self to the banking fraternity to become 
as much a part of banking as the vault 
or the cashier. The time is coming, and 
its arrival will herald a great step for- 
ward in bank promotion, for it will 
herald the time* when the banker will 
take time to listen to a man who thinks 
in the same terms that the publie thinks 
in. And then banking will become 
more popular in the public mind and 
more profitable for the banker—easier 
for him, for he will deal with an enlight- 
ened public. 


How to Promote Interest in Your Bank 


In the meantime, there isn’t a bank 
that cannot profitably appoint one of 
its officers to keep in touch with sales, 
merchandising and adyertising progress 
—even though that bank does not spend 
one cent for advertising. 

The easiest way to do this, that I 
know of, is a membership in the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association, 
whose sole and only function is to sup- 
ply its members with the most recent 
information on business extension, mer- 
chandising and advertising methods. 

And the cost, I am ashamed to say. 
is from $60 down to $24 on the mistaken 
notion that the smaller the institution, 
the less the Association can be worth 
to it. 

The fact is that the smaller the insti- 
tution, the more requisite are the 6,000 
years of banking experience latent in 
the files of the Association, since the 
smaller bank cannot afford to approx- 
imate this experience in any of its 
officers or in its outside talent. It ean- 
not afford to fire its tiny shot and have 
it miss the mark. A decimal of the one 
per cent in direction pays big dividends. 
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a new building construction project 
would undoubtedly go far toward 
eliminating much of the present-day 
talk of over-appraisals and inflated 
valuations now being directed toward 


the real estate bond industry.” 
* * * 


How Ford .Built Business 


ANK executives responsible for bus- 
iness development would have been 

interested to hear Norvall Hawkins’ 
testinony in the Ford valuation suit. 

Mr. Hawkins was for 11 years exec- 
utive in charge of business development 
for the Ford Motor Company. Among 
other things he said: 

“When I went with Mr. Ford in 1907. 
the question was asked: ‘Where do you 
expect to start selling Ford cars? I 
pointed, I remember, to a grocery store 
on the opposite corner and said I 
thought we should start there.” 

Not a bad first ingredient for a de- 
posit building recipe, is it? 

* > - * 


Store Fixtures As Assets 


HEN fixtures are built into a store 
building or made especially for the 
store and are not easily removable or 
adaptable to other lines of business, 
they are properly written off as an ex- 
pense with no inventory value. But the 
tendency these days is to standardize 
on fixtures and the larger manufacturers 
are specializing on making fixtures that 
are easily portable and readily adapt- 
able to many lines of business. 
Credit managers with first hand 
knowledge as to the kind of fixtures 
listed, may be justified in allowing an 


inventory value to items of this sort. 
7 a am * 


Do Bankers Encourage 


Criminals? 
A CHECK forger operated in a cer- 
tain bank until his bad _ checks 


amounted to quite a sum. The crook was 
apprehended and the authorities did 
their share to convict him, but before the 
trial was over, the bank decided to with- 
draw prosecution because the bad checks 
had been made good by the crook. 

Is it a good thing to use the police 
as collection agents? When a crime has 
been committed against a bank, will it 
not be cheaper in the long run that the 
perpetrator should suffer to the full ex- 
tent of the law whether the bank is re- 
imbursed or not? 


Definitions of Banking Terms 


HE inappropriate use of some bank- 

ing terms by other institutions has 
had a misleading effect on many people 
and it is satisfying to note an article 
in the bulletin of the American Savings, 
Building and Loan Institute ealling at- 
tention to some of these misuses. 

According to the article, the word 
“deposit” cannot correctly be applied 
to payments on shares made to a build- 

















A room typical of the modern 
spirit of banking. The officers’ 
space in the new 18-story building 
of the Barnett National Bank of 
Jacksonville, Florida. The building 
was opened on the 50th anniversary 
of the bank. 


ing and loan association, quoting: “The 
word ‘deposit? now refers to an act 
which creates a debtor and creditor re- 
lationship.” 

The article further says, “The profits 
paid to shareholders are not ‘interest,’ 
which implies insolveney when not paid 
on time, but ‘dividends’ or profit dis- 
tribution, depending upon the earnings.” 

This bulletin, of course, is circulated 
among managers of building and loan 
associations and this article should have 
a good effect. It may be that a better 
effect will be secured if bankers will 
take the opportunity to talk with local 
association managers on these points. 
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Protecting Loans Before 
They Are Made 


HE necessity of knowing something 

about the industry not only in the 
bank’s own town, but throughout its 
state and throughout the country, js 
emphasized by a situation now existing 
in Wisconsin. : 

There are said to be 146 canneries jp 
Wisconsin ; 124 of which can peas. These 
factories have on hand between four 
and five million unsold cases of peas 
packed in 1924, 1925, and 1926, repre. 
seting a production cost of $11,000,000, 

Doubtless these facts are being laid 
before Wisconsin farmers and canner 
by the bankers who serve their credit 
needs. Similar facts on demand and 
supply are what borrowers everywhere 
should be able to get from their bankers, 

* * oo am 


The Heart of a Banker 


HE editor of The Bankers Monthly 

asked a cashier of a bank, with $25, 
000 capital, in a city of 1,569 inhabit- 
ants, for a contribution. The banker's 
letter explaining his inability to comply 
with the request is a contribution in it- 
self. It follows: 

“Yours received, and to say that I 
feel highly complimented is putting it 
most mildly. I would jump at the 
chance had I the slightest idea that I 
could do the subject half-way justice, 
but you will have to let me off this time. 

“For 40 years my one idea in banking 
was to figure out some scheme to ‘jin- 
mie’ the money out of my _ banker 
friends, and it will require several years 
vet for me to adjust myself to my new 
position. For this one reason, at least, 
I consider that I have a big advantage 
over many bankers, in that I am well 
acquainted with all the symptoms of a 
borrower, know all the ‘gags,’ and can 
tell a borrower a mile: off. 


“When one has been accustomed to 
the tactics of the metropolitan bank, 
where a man can borrow $100 if he will 
put up something worth $150, he must 
admire the philanthropic and _ trusting 
rural banker who lends a planter money 
to live on for a year on the planters 
simple promise to pay, backed up by 4 
sway-backed mule or two and a couple 
of rusty plows. 

“There is very little chance in my 
bank to inaugurate any ‘Progressive 
and protective methods in the eredit 
department’, for instance; however, 
your question No. 3 appeals strongly 
to me, so far as employe’s welfare i 
concerned, inasmuch as my wife # 
assistant eashier and ‘Buddie’ does all 
the rest of the work. 

“In addition to the bank, we operate 
a real estate company. I am treasurer 0! 
the school board and secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


The Eastern Port for West Coast Trade 


OUNDED in 1666 on a section of 

land destined to become the wealth- 
jest and most populous area in the United 
States, it has taken advantage of its 
natural opportunities for successful 
ventures in commerce and industry. It 
is known for its volume and 
diversity of industrial pro- 
duction, its transportation 
advantages, its interhational- 
ly-known insurance com- 
panies, its vigorous retail 
trade, and its living and re- 
ereational facilities. 

Newark has a population 
of 459,000 (U. S. Census 
Bureau estimate July 1, 
1926) and an area of 23.4 
square miles. It is nine 
miles from New York, to 
which continuous service by 
high-speed electric trains is 
maintained. Particularly 
noted as a city of industrial 
diversity, it produces more 
than 250 separate and dis- 
tinct classes of manufac- 
tures in its 1,863 factories 
which employ 70,056 work- 
ers. It is famous for its 
quality goods. 

Among the more impor- 
tant products are: Paint and 
varnish, leather goods and 
leather, jewelry, buttons, 
electric machinery, appara- 
tus and supplies, foundry 
and machine shop products, 
incandescent lamps, print- 
ing and bakery products. 

Newark has five trunk 
line railroads. They are the 
Pennsylvania, Lehigh Val- 
ley, Erie, Central of N. J., 
and D. L. & W. railroads. 
Port Newark, a municipal 
development, is constantly 
growing more prominent 
among Atlantie ports. 
Steamers ply regularly between it and 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Beaumont, 
and other Pacifie and Gulf points. 


Service also is provided between 
docks on the Passaic and Hackensack 
Rivers and Baltimore, Norfolk, Newport 
News, Boston, Portland, Providence, 
Fall River, New Haven, Bridgeport, Al- 
bany and others. Newark also is the 
point of meeting of all important trunk 
highways in the vicinity. Water, rail 


and highway facilities are coordinated 
most effectively. 

Though Newark by reputation is in- 
dustrial, it is also widely known as an 
Nine thousand per- 


insurance center. 





By LEWIS AMIS 


oo 
sons have employment in the home of- 
fices of its 11 large life, fire, and casualty 
companies, which have aggregate assets 


To Help Manufacturer 
Customers 


cluded. All are within 30 minutes of 
the center of Newark by established 
transportation lines. 

As such, it attracts thousands daily for 
trade. Beyond the close-in municipali- 
ties included in this group are others 

' only slightly less accessible 
to Newark stores. Nowhere 
else in this area are to be 
found such a variety of 
shops of distinction. 

Newark’s schools are ex- 
amples of efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness. Its library is 
nationally famous. Expan- 
sive parks,. well managed 
playgrounds, public and 
private golf courses, thea- 
tres and clubs add to its at- 
tractiveness, Within, and 
just outside Newark in the 
circle of residential suburbs 
(some of the finest in 
America) are to be found 
homes to syit all purses. 

It is ‘particularly health- 
ful, ranking a close second 
among the fifteen larger 
cities on the basis of infant 
mortality. Abundant pure 
water is supplied from New 
Jersey mountains. 


Nations That Save 


The report of the Comp- 
troller of the Curreney re- 
veals that the United States 


W HEN you are asked for advice as 

to the location of a branch factory 
or a distributing center, you need to 
know the facts presented in this series 
of articles that was started in THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY for September, 
1926. At least one important industrial 
center is treated in each issue. 


is not the biggest saver, nor 
the smallest. The country 
showing the highest average 
per inhabitant is New Zea- 
land with $176.10. 

Second is Canada with 
$170.74. Next is Australia 
with $163.54. Number four 





of almost two billion dollars. 

Newark has 11 state and national 
banks, 15 trust companies, and five sav- 
ings institutions which have total re- 
sourees in excess of four hundred mil- 
lion dollars. Its 463 building and loan 
associations have 334,022 shareholders, 
and assets that total $254,000,000. 

Newark is the geographical and com- 
mercial center of a restricted area—hav- 
ing a population in excess of 900,000. 

The 22 municipalities in Essex coun- 
ty; Kearny, Harrison, and East Newark 
in Hudson county; and Elizabeth and 
Hillside in Union county are here in- 


is Sweden with $156.75. 
Number five is Czechoslo- 
vakia with $130.71. And 
number six is the United 
Kingdom with $100.38. 

The country having the lowest sav- 
ings is China with an average of one 
cent. The second lowest is Siam with 
11 cents. The third is Nicaragua with 14 
cents. The fourth is the Phillipines with 
26 cents. The fifth is India with 28 
cents. And the sixth is Bulgaria with 
37 cents. These are so low that the 
countries can hardly be said to have a 
start on savings. 

The United States postal savings sys- 
tem has an average of $1.14 per in- 
habitant, whereas the savings in mutual 
and stock savings banks average $81.86. 
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America’s milling center, Minneapolis. 
day has necessitated the perfection of a rapid method of clearing grain drafts 


TWO MILLION IN GRAIN DRAFTS 
CLEARED THE DAY RECEIVED 





The great volume of grain handled here in a 


The process of handling grain drafts that insures 
prompt returns to country shippers 
and grain-belt banks 


GOLDEN By EUGENE C. GLASGOW _ ever, whose 
Stream OL Northwestern Nationa! Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. sluice gates 
grain flows open wide in 
from the fields the fall months 
of the Northwest into the world’s for those farmers who take cash tickets 


largest milling 

Swollen to its greatest size during 
the fall months, the stream flows never- 
Only a 
part, a large part to be sure, of the 
grain is sold and shipped at harvest 
time. The rest is not shipped at once, 
but ‘stored in the country elevators. 

It should be understood that when 
the haul their grain to the 
country elevator, they either store it, 
receiving in return a storage ticket (a 
warehouse receipt, in other words), 
with the privilege of selling the grain 
when they wish. Or they sell their 
grain outright to the elevator, taking 
a cash ticket on which they can get their 
money at once at the local bank. If the 
farmer takes stored grain tickets he 
may borrow on them at his bank. The 
stored grain tickets are considered, in 
fact, the best of collateral by grain 
state bankers. 

There are four kinds of shippers for- 


center — Minneapolis. 


theless, throughout the year. 


farmers 


warding grain to Minneapolis. They 
are: line elevator companies, coopera- 


tive elevators, elevators 
and farmers. 

Grain drafts originate at country 
points and the commodity they repre- 
sent may be either in the local elevator 
or in transit. 

The country elevator is the dam in 
our grain stream. It is a dam, how- 


independent 


for their grain. During the early part 
of the crop movement, it is not unusual 
for a day’s grain receipts in Minneapolis 
to reach 2,000 carloads. 

Let us imagine that it is a typical 
October or November morning in 
Minneapolis. Down on the big trading 
floor of the Chamber of Commerce men 
have assembled in the pit. They are 
waiting for the gong to start the day’s 
trading in futures. At the far end of 
the floor, other men are gathered 
around the eash tables. Here pans are 
piled high with samples of grain. 

A clerk from the Seeretary’s office 
posts the day’s receipts on the huge 


blackboard—it is, let us say, 2,000 
carloads. 
And at the Northwestern National 


Bank, there is great activity in the 
mail department. The manager and 
his erew of sorters have been on the job 
since 8 o’clock—and before this the 
department made its first trip to the 
postoffice to pick up the bank’s mail. 

Quickly the grain drafts are separated 
from other items, the first bundles of 
these items reach the grain draft de- 
partment before 9 o’clock. 

In this department, an upright nest 
of boxes such as might be found in a 
small town post office is used to sort 
the drafts. There is a pigeon-hole for 
every grain firm. Sorted, the drafts 


for each firm are tabulated on a speciaj 
form, a carbon of which is held. 

Now it is 10 o’clock and the fleet. 
footed grain draft messengers speed 
away on their first run to the grain 
trade district only three minutes fron 
the bank. 

The messengers make a second run 
at 11 o’clock and two messengers make 
a clean-up run, at 2:00 p. m. 

Most of the drafts are paid by check 
on presentation. Those which are not 
paid are stamped “presented” by the 
grain firm’s cashier, or other authorized 
official. Checks for the “presented” 
items are usually picked up on the next 
run or, if not, the grain firm makes pay- 
ment direct to the bank before closing 
time. 

Of the checks received by the mes- 
sengers, or paid direct to the bank, some 
are drawn on other local banks. Prompt- 
ly these checks are taken by messengers 
o the various other banks and _ ex. 
changed for eashier’s checks. The 
eashier’s checks will be used in the clear. 
ing house settlements the 
morning. 

It is closing time. Every correspond- 
ent bank has received full credit for 
every one of its grain drafts which have 
come in today. Other banks, not cor- 
respondents, which have sent in drafts 
have been mailed checks. All grain 
drafts have been presented, but if it 
happens that any are not paid, we get 
in touch with the endorsers immediately 
by wire or telephone. 

Some 1,500 grain drafts worth more 
than $1,000,000 have been handled 
—not an unusual day’s work in October 
and November. 

Volume must always mean specialized 
service—speed! We must see to it that 
returns on grain made 
promptly. This is accomplished through 


a 


following 


items are 


a highly specialized and now _long- 
experienced grain draft department. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
PLANS TO HANDLE MORE 
FOREIGN SECURITIES 


To enable it to handle the common 
stocks of leading industrial and public 
Utility Corporations of every foreign 
country, the New York Stock Exchange 
in conference with international bank- 
ers, has worked out a plan which it be- 
lieves will bring this about. 

A bill has been drafted for introdue- 
tion into the New York legislature to 
make the necessary changes in the laws 
of the state. 

Under the present laws, certificates 
of corporation must be in the form of 
name certificates and are subject to 
registration. The European securities 
are almost always “bearer shares”. 
These certificates are not registered it 
any name and each is the same as the 
other in every respect. It is necessary 
to modify the state laws so that “bear- 
er shares” will be good delivery. 
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Get Your 
of This 
Report 








VERY BANK EXECUTIVE will be 
K interested in reading this unusual 

analysis. It is based on investiga- 
tion and study of conditions in the 
banking field today. It takes into con- 
sideration the bank’s logical business 
territory; its potential business volume 
and its competition. It discusses busi- 
ness-building methods, and analyzes 
them as to their weakness and strength. 


A Working Plan 


With this report is a working plan which 
suggests ways and means of solving the bank’s 
business-building problem on a constructive and 
profitable basis. A sound, comprehensive plan that 
will fit the requirements of every bank. A plan 
that is thorough; yet simple in operation and low 
in cost. 


It is, we believe, the most complete report of 
this nature that has ever been published. 


A Vital Problem 


It is well recognized that the problem of building 
bank business is a vital one. Yet most banks have 
attempted to solve that problem in haphazard 
fashion; without making analyses of their fields of 
business or their requirements. This report shows 
how such analyses should be made. 
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For Bank Executives 


The complete report has been bound in an 
attractive booklet. It is brief, yet thorough. It 
covers the subject in logical manner, step by step. 
And every important point is accurately charted or 
diagrammed so as to be understood at, a glance. 
To those bank executives who are interested in 
reading it, we shall gladly mail a copy. 


Send For Your Copy 


You will find this report not only interesting, 
but valuable. It brings you a composite picture of 
the banking situation as it is today; as it probably 
exists in your own community. Drop us a line. 
Your copy will be mailed promptly, without 
obligation. 


Sent to bank executives upon request 
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208 South 
LaSalle St. 


CHICAGO 
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Central 9757 








Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


































































N analysis of what are considered by 

officials of the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to be the leading 
provisions of the McFadden Bill is as 
follows: 

Act of November 7, 1918: 1. State 
bank may be consolidated with national 
the same as two national banks may be 
consolidated on two-thirds vote of each 
or more on part of state bank if state 
laws require, and on notice required by 
state laws. 

2. Important clause. Consolidated 
bank succeeds to all right of state bank, 
including trustee, executor, and all fidu- 
ciary rights. 


Indeterminate Charter 


Section 5136, U. S. R. S. 1. Charter 
for indeterminate time: Until dissolved 
by shareholders, or until franchise for- 
feited, or until terminated by act of 
congress, or until receiver appointed to 
wind up. 

2. Buying and selling investment se- 
curities shall hereafter (Feb. 25, 1927) 
be without recourse and limited to mar- 
ketable obligations in form of bonds, 
notes, debentures. Comptroller to fur- 
ther define term and regulate. Amount 
of one obliger or maker not more than 
25 per cent unimpaired capital and sur- 
plus. Exceptions: United States, state, 
political subdivisions, and Federal Farm 
Loan Act obligations. 

3. Bank may, in carrying on safe de- 
posit business, invest in capital stock of 
a corporation organized under state law 
to conduct safe deposit business not 
more than 15 per cent of capital and 
surplus of bank. 

Section 5137, U. S. R. S. Amended to 
omit word “immediate” prior to “ae- 
commodation,” leaving a leeway for hold- 
ing banking house property prior to oc- 
eupancy. 

Section 5138, U. S. R. S. Permits or- 
ganization and continuation of existing 
national banks in cities of over 50,000 
located in outlying districts of such city 
to have capital of not less than $100,000 
(instead of $200,000 as heretofore) if 
state laws permit state banks to be or- 
ganized with $100,000 or less capital 
therein. 


Changes Par of Stock 


Section 5139, U. S. R. S. Changes par 
of stock to 100 or such less amount as 
articles of association provide. 

Section 5142, U. S. R. S. Provides for 
the increase of capital stock by means 
of a stock dividend (heretofore permit- 
ted by ruling only), surplus fund to be 


COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY 
ANALYZES McFADDEN BILL 


at least 20 per cent of capital as in- 
crease. 

Section 5146, U. S. R. S. Directors 
must own stock having par of $1,000, 
exeept banks with eapital of $25,000, 
par of $500. 

Section 5150, U. S. R. S. President of 
bank a director and also chairman of 
beard, unless board designates another 
director as chairman to perform duties 
designated by board. 

Section 5155, U. S. R. 8. 1. Nationai 
banks having not more than one braneh 
maintained and operated more than 25 
years immediately preceding Feb. 25, 
1927, may continue to maintain branch. 

2. State bank converting and national 
banks consolidating may retain and 
operate any branches in lawful oper- 
ation Feb. 25, 1927. 

3. New branches may be established 
in same city, town or village if state 
laws permit state banks to do so, except 
none permitted where population is less 
than 25,000, one where population not 
more than 50,000, two where population 
not more than 100,000; number within 
discretion of Comptroller where popula- 
tion is over 100,000. 

4. Branches may not be moved except 
with consent of Comptroller. 

Section 5190, U. S. R. S. Place of 
business to inelude branch or branches. 

Section 5202, U. 8. R. S. Exempts 
from limit liabilities to Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit banks. 

Section 5208, U. S. R. S. Omits re- 
quirement that the amount of a certi- 
fied check must be entered to the credit 
of the drawer on the books of the bank, 
and makes the requirement read “regu- 
larly deposited in the bank by the 
drawer thereof.” 


Reports of Condition 
Section 5211, U. S. R. S. Reports of 
condition may be sworn to by vice pres- 
ident or assistant cashier designated by 


board in absence of president and 
cashier. 

Section 22, Federal Reserve Act. 
Makes it a crime for any assistant 


examiner to borrow or accept gift from 
bank, same as examiner heretofore; al- 
so provides penalty for stealing, taking 
or unlawfully concealing anything of 
value in the possession of a member 
bank, or from safe deposit box in or 
adjacent to premises of such bank, by 
an examiner or assistant examiner. 
Section 24, Federal Reserve Act. 
Heretofore real estate not farm land 
was only eligible as security for loan if 
located within 100 miles of bank. 
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1. Now all kinds of improved req 
estate may be anywhere in same Feder] 
reserve district or within 100 miles of 
bank. 

2. All real estate loans may be for 
five years and must be secured by q 
first lien. 

3. Cannot be participant in reg 
estate loan, but bank must hold all, 

4. Aggregate changed from 25 per 
cent of capital and surplus or one-third 
of time deposits to 25 per cent of eapi- 
tal and surplus or one-half of savings 
deposits. 7 

5. Individual loans subject to Seetion 
5200, U. S. R. S. 

6. Interest on time and savings de. 
posits limited to maximum allowed by 
state 

7. Central reserve city 
make loans on real estate. 

Referring further to Section 5136, U. 
S. R. S., it will take the Comptroller 
about three months to prescribe rules 
and regulations in connection with in- 
vestment securities. In the meantime he 
will pass upon individual specific cases 
as presented. 


banks now 


NEWS COLUMNS FOR 
POPULARIZING TRUST 
BUSINESS 


clippings received from the 
Spokane Washington Chronicle show 
the news value of trust information 
and point the way for trust officers in 
other cities to popularize their busines 
through the news columns. 

Upon invitation of the publisher, W. 
J. Kommers, vice president and trust 
officer of the Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, pre- 
pared a series of short articles on vari- 
ous phases of the trust business. The 
headings will indicate the type of 
articles and the subjects covered. The 
headings are as follows: 

“Banker writes for Chronicle; tells 
of the importance of wills; explains 
value of trust funds.” 

“Wills prevent legal tangles; com- 
munity property law makes will of 
double value in Washington.” 

“Will trustee is protection; unscrt- 
pulous advisers may lead to trouble; ex 
perience is help.” 

“Estate needs able manager; trust 
company provides experienced commit- 
tee to run affairs.” 

“Life insurance trusts secure; banker 
tells of latest protection to estate by 
trust funds.” 


Five 


The hard money in circulation does 
not increase proportionately with the 
population. This curious fact is be 
lieved to be due to the changing mot 
etary habits of the American people n 
their more general use of the facilities 
offered by banks. More pay checks at 
deposited and more bills paid by checks 
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ral ‘O HIS ORGANIZATION in 1921—“‘Gentlemen, you are to be so well informed, such 
of disciples of the gospel of sound advertising for the institution you seek to serve 

through Graves Service that, whether he becomes your client or not, you will have con- 

tor tributed something of service and helpful information to each banker upon whom you 


ya call,in return for the courtesy of the time he has given you.” whe, ELLIOTT GRAVES 


real 


per 
nird 


-| AN ABLE ASSISTANT 


. to the American Banker 


v. A morning's conference yesterday in 
ues serious study of intimate problems with a board of 
he directors in a town of 15,000... last night, miles 
away in a great city, holding with the stockholders 
a meeting of inspiring worth to the bank and to that 
community ... today, busy with cashier and president 
analyzing business possibilities within the bank and 
a farming community . . . tomorrow, planning a year’s 


the 
how 
tion 


= campaign to build outstanding leadership for still an- 
- other bank ... observing, studying, informing, serving, 
on the field representative of Wm. Elliott Graves, Inc., 
= | fulfills the ideals of the founder of this organization 
Te and finds a welcome from earnest, forward-looking 
Th bankers in cities, towns and hamlets throughout our 
ts land ... And rightly so—for he brings the wisdom- 
= ripened experience of a thousand successful banks and 
ef carries with him the plans and methods of the most 
ru distinguished service at the command 


cs of the American Banker. 
trust 
ymit- 


nker & 
aby § 
fk 





does 


‘| GRAVES SERVICE 


s are 


«ds | .WM.ELLIOTT GRAVES, Inc., Financial Advertising, CHICAGO 
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HE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


What has made it grow so rapidly—W hat insures 
its future growth—VW hat steel has 


i. the days of Greece, a comparatively 
small number of people controlled 
trade with the Orient and 
great wealth. 


accumulated 
With this wealth at their 
command they pursued the fine arts, 
and to such a high degree that the 
fundamental principles of architecture 
which they embodied in their structures 
have stood as a guide through all the 
ages since, and the beauty of their 


edifices has never been surpassed. 
As time went on, the strength of 


Greece lapsed and Rome sprang into 
power. The Romans took much of 
their art from the Greeks and added to 
it, and what they left to the world 
in buildings stands today as among the 
best in the history of building. 

After the fall of 
Rome, Western 
Europe became the 
center of the arts, 
and the various 
phases of building, 
good and bad, ean 
be traced through 
the many centuries 
to the present time. 

In Ameriea, 
hardly more than 
40 years ago, the 
introduction of 
steel construction 
revolutionized the 
art of building. 
The effect of this 
departure from the 
methods _ used 
through the cen- 
turies has been so 
far-reaching that 
an acre of ground 
"an now be made 
to produce. 30 
acres of floor 
space. 

Today, the bus- 
iness heart of a 
great city can be concentrated within a 
small area. Along with the use of steel, 
came the development of elevators, 
sanitation, and other things. The 
character of buildings which resulted 
has enhanced the value of property and 
facilitated the conduct of business. 

The introduction of steel construction 
stimulated the volume of building. 

Another event oceurring at about the 
same time stimulated and improved the 


this. 
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is the Wrigley building. 
Bartlett & Company, wholesale hardware. 
The Chicago river is in the foreground. 
by Graham, Anderson, Probst and White. 


done for building 


By ERNEST R. GRAHAM 


America. 
Ex- 


character of architecture in 
This was the World’s Columbian 
position at Chicago, in 1893. 


The World’s Fair Stimulated Better 
Architecture 


In the building of the fair, renowned 
architects, artists and seulptors utihzed 
their skill in the many beautiful build- 
ings. The stimulus for finer architee- 
ture in America which followed the fair 


was felt throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, and today 


Chieago can boast of more Roman ed- 
ifices than there are in Rome; and more 
Florentine buildings than there are in 
Florence. 

One of the most important sources of 





This photograph indicates the modern tendency in building design. The tower at the left 


new building today is the city plan. 
Previous to 1893, Washington, Detroit 
and perhaps a few other cities were 
building to a comprehensive plan, but 
most of our cities were growing in a 
haphazard and illogical way. 

In Chicago, after the fair, a coterie 
of men who had the vision to look to 
the city’s future, came together and 
under the guidance of Daniel H. Burn- 
ham evolved a city plan. The plan is 


The building in the foreground is that of Hibbard, Spencer, 
The Tribune Tower may be seen just above 
The first two buildings were designed 


Senior Member, Graham, Anderson, Probst and White, Architects, Chicago 


still functioning and many of its im. 
provements have already been accom. 
plished. 

Chicago is only one of many cities 
building on city plans. Philadelphia 
has just adopted a comprehensive plan 
for a boulevard extending from the eit) 
hall one mile west over the Schuylkill 
river. When this boulevard is com. 
pleted, a new center of high character, 
similar to the Park Avenue district in 
New York, will be created, and this will 
bring about a tremendous program of 
building. 

Cleveland, Pittsburg, Detroit and 
other cities are following city plans, 
and as the various public improvements 
are completed, a great volume of build- 
ing of every char- 
acter results. 
Hitherto unde 
veloped districts 
are opened up and 
office buildings, 
shops, hotels, and 
apartment _ build- 
ings spring up on 
every side. 

This econstrue- 
tion is accelerated 
by the increase in 
land values which 
follows great pub- 
lie improvements, 
making it 
sary to build mod- 


neces- 


ern structures of 4 
eharacter com- 
mensurate with 


the new _ land 
values. 
The effect that 


noble building in- 
provements has on 
the people is im- 
measurable. Beauti- 
ful thoroughfares, 
parks, and admir- 
able architecture engender an_ interest 
in things artistic, ideals are raised and 
the result is that there is a constant 
striving for more beautiful homes and 
better living conditions. This urge is 
productive of an increasing amount of 
new and better building. 

Hand in hand with eity plan develop- 
ments go the great transportation im- 
provements, such as new terminals and 
electrification, with its resulting rapl 
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With the approval of the 


. Comptroller of the Currency of the United States 


A National Charter has been granted to the 
“Bank of Italy, effective March 1, 1927, as the 


BANK OF ITALY 


National TRUST and SAVINGS Association 






S@eapATIONALIZATION of the Bank of Italy not only 
toe means continuing operation within the Federal 
ese Reserve System, but also insures for the custom- ° 
ers of the institution the full benefit of those advantages 
conferred upon National Banks by recent Congressional 
enactment $ The Bank of Italy has long ranked 
among the nation’s foremost banks, both with respect 
to its aggregate resources and invested capital. The ex- 
ecutives of the institution have therefore accepted Na- 


tionalization, believing the time is now ripe to assume 


the responsibilities that attach to the prominence which . 
the Bank of Italy holds in this country and abroad. $» Through this 
action, there is established in Western America, an organization that is 

a definite part of the Nation's financial structure; — National in name, 

scope and character —and fully equipped to meet every requirement of 
metropolitan banking, and furnish adequate facilities for the convenient 

transaction of business. $ As a member of the National Associa- 
tion, the Bank of Italy will continue to serve the people of 
California, seeking always to provide the greatest 
measure of banking convenience, and at- 
tending, with genuine interest, 
to the needs of its 
customers. 
= 
x 
C A LIF ORNIA 
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These factors also 
cause a great amount of new building 
by opening up new distriets in the city, 
as well as in 


transportation. 


communities. 
further important 
The record of 
years past in building in America brings 
out the fact that invariably railway 
stations, bank buildings, merchandising 
structures and other commercial build- 
ings are laid out of inadequate size. The 
growth of the country has 
phenomenal, and the activities of our 
people so great, that no matter what 
provisions for future expansion have 
been made, the buildings have proven 
too small. 


suburban 
Expansion is a 
factor for new building. 


been so 


When the Washington Union Station 
was being planned, the architects sug- 
gested a slight reduction in size, and 
Mr. Cassatt, then president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, remarked that 
his road had never built a terminal that 
was not outgrown before it was com- 
pleted, and urged that the Washington 
Station be built of ample size. That 
was some years ago, and the station is 
none too large for the growth of Wash- 
ington, and in fact it will soon be too 
small. 


Plans Must be for Years Ahead 


A few years ago 500,000 square feet 
was ample space for a mercantile or 
manufacturing institution. Today, two 
or three million square feet is required. 
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HIS, No. 6 in the 


series of articles on im- 
portant industries, treats 
of a business that is prob- 
ably represented in every 
bank’s list of customers. 


It is handled in a most 
interesting manner by one 
of the country’s most 
prominent architects. 
Other articles are to fol- 
low. 





Great saving and concentration in 
initial cost, both in production and in 
distribution, is a well-defined principle 
of modern business, and this principle 
extends into the building industry as 
well. 

New inventions and new processes of 
production have played a large part, 
for the past 30 years, in the develop- 
ment of business. Many plants under 
construction were uncompleted before 
newly found methods made it necessary 
to alter or rebuild. Numerous concerns 
have been obliged to vacate plants as 
obsolete after a few years of service 


because of the new and _ improved 
methods which are constantly being 
developed. 


Bank Advertising on the 
Eve of a New Day 


ANKS with resources of over ONE BILLION 
DOLLARS adopted Harvey Blodgett’s Dollar- 
Education Plan within ninety days from its intro- 


duction. 


Banks which have already inaugurated the plan ex- 
perienced an immediate response from the public, 
transcending their expectations and ours. 


Now a demonstrated success. 


Not a sporadic pub- 


licity stunt. Not ‘‘another advertising scheme.’’ A 
sensible, economical plan, based on sound logic; the 
crystallization of Mr. Blodgett’s long experience. No 
mailing lists; no waste distribution. Less trouble to 
operate than a Christmas Club and infinitely more 
far-reaching in scope. Peculiarly fitted to the ‘‘new 


American tempo.”’ 


‘Destined to revolutionize bank 

advertising methods,”’ says one of 

the best known banker-advertisers. 
We will send a copy of the current ‘‘Dollar Educa- 
tion News,”’ and explain the Plan to any bank official 
who is genuinely interested. 


Harvey Blodgett Company 


ST. PAUL. 
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Mr. Carnegie told me on more than 
one oceasion, in referring to Charles ¥ 
Schwab, that Charlie was constantly 
calling for more money in order to serap 
old buildings and machinery and to 
adopt new methods of manufacture 

Samuel Insull, the leader in public 
service companies, also has never failed 
to take advantage of the best methods 
and has never hesitated to scrap obsolete 
plants. His constant vigilance in this 
respect has made it possible for him to 
market his commodity, electricity, at 
lower prices, notwithstanding the faet 
that since the war, other com- 
modities have more than _ doubled, 

In the building business, forces are 
constantly at work to effect savings by 
eliminating wasteful construction and 
by making savings in cost of operation. 
We are now trying to make one elevator 
do the work of two by running it at a 
higher rate of speed. In many other 
ways we are intensifying the art of 
building, so that saving in initial cost 
as well as operating expense will result. 

I have outlined the effects business 
expansion has on the building industry. 
If a group of present day business men 
found themselves on a barren waste and 
were obliged to spend the rest of their 
lives there, their fertile brains and rest- 
less spirits would soon make of it not 
only a fit place in which to live, but a 
paradise of beauty as well. These men 
are the builders; and it is because of 
them that the building industry can 
look to the future with confidence. 


most 


PHONE TO ENGLAND MADE 
ADVERTISING FEATURE 


When the telephone by radio was 
opened to England, The Hampshire 
County Trust Company of Northampton, 
Mass. took advantage of this to gain 
some good will for itself. Arthur B. 
Witherell, treasurer of the company, 
called the Midland Bank, Ltd., of North- 
ampton, England and talked over the 
telephone with Mr. Mickie. This event 
was given wide publicity in the news- 
papers of Northampton and served 4s 
another item to make the bank stand out 
as the leading institution of the com- 
munity. 


In a letter from president Taylor, of 
the Wood County Bankers’ Association 
of Wisconsin, he reports that on check- 
ing the list of borrowers upon the 
inauguration of the county credit 
bureau, it was found that 117 borrowers 
at his bank, were also borrowers from 
other banks in the same town. He found 
that 67 borrowed at one other, and 3 
were borrowing from all three banks 
in the village. A check up on the county 
as a whole showed 217 duplicators. This 
is an indication of the importance of 4 
county credit bureau. 
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They'll say He is— 
“The Helpful Hand of a Great Service” 


SK any one of your Depositors who has traveled abroad, to whom your bank has 

recommended and sold American Express Travelers Cheques—ask every one of them 

—if the much heralded Personal Service of the American Express Company really serves 
the Traveler. 


Ask them if they used It—where, when and how; and if they would think of going on any 
trip abroad without It. 


Ask them if they would call this Service “GREAT”—and if it was to them a “Helpful Hand.” 


“The Helpful Hand of a Great Service” is not just a business slogan applied, indifferently, 
to the Personal Service American Express couriers and personal representatives are 
extending to travelers—everywhere. They are the quoted words, constantly repeated, of 
thousands of travelers in foreign lands—your Depositors—Depositors of 17,000 other 
American banks—banks which, because of the satisfied travel experience of their Depositors, 
now advise and sell 


AMERICAN Express [TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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FARM 


Fire 
Hazards 


By EDWY B. REID 


Federal Land and Intermediate Credit Banks 


O shrieking fire fighting outfit rushes 

from the engine-house at split-sec- 
ond speed to stop the fire on John Jones’ 
farm back in the country. The buildings 
just burn, and burn and burn, while the 
efforts of the frantic family are econ- 
fined to the salvaging of their most 
priceless movable possessions. 

The chimney with the defective flue 
arises from the cremated remains of 
what once was home as a stark re- 
minder of neglect or lack of information 
as to what constitutes a fire hazard. 
Luckily we progress. This condition is 
being changed. 

The present high cost of replacing 
buildings is making insurance on the 
farmstead a very important matter to 
the owner, the renter, or the agency 
which carries farm mortgages. We 
now have invested in farm buildings in 
the United States the amount of 111% 
billion dollars. On many well equipped 
farms, the replacement cost of the build- 
ings is today much greater, in some in- 
stances several times greater, than the 
selling price of the farm—the buildings 
and land included. That, in short, cre- 
ates a rural fire problem challenging the 
protective genius of the whole com- 
munity. 

Our fire hazard on farms is growing 
instead of decreasing. More than $150,- 
000,000 in farm buildings goes up in 
smoke each year—and the farm fire is 
usually much more of a calamity than 
the city fire. It usually burns to the 
ground whatever it tackles. 


The greatest collection of farm fire 
insurance policies in the world is found 
in the 12 Federal Land Banks, for the 
banks require that part of their mort- 
gages which represent loans on buildings 
be fully protected by insurance. 
They do not dictate from what company 
the farmer shall get his insurance, so 
long as it is sound and responsible, but 
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of loss by fire. 








since the banks loan up to 20 per cent of 
the value of the insurable improvements 
on the farms they must be fully protect- 
ed to assure the investors in federal land 
bank bonds that their interests will not 
suffer on account of fire. 

The banks stipulate that 60 per cent 
of the value of the buildings be insured. 
Having 450,000 loans, running about 33 
years each, they accumulate a great 
deal of experience with farmers and 
their attitude toward insurance. 


How To Treat Farmers Who Don’t 
Believe In Insurance 


Every once in a while, even in this 
enlightened day and age, a farmer will 
go through all the steps of getting a 
loan, but when the matter of his in- 
surance is mentioned he declares he 
“don’t believe in fire insurance or any 
other kind of protection.” However, even 
with the land banks’ great desire to be of 
aid to the farmers, they can not and do 
not step over the bounds of sane busi- 
ness policy and lend that man money on 
unprotected farm buildings. Then there 
is another type of farmer, more numer- 
ous than the non-believer, who does not 
carry enough insurance to really permit 
him to reconstruct a considerable pro- 
portion of his farm buildings should he 
be unfortunate with fire. He is content 
with what the bank requires, and 
that is only 60 per cent coverage. 
However, there is a growing number of 
borrowers who have awakened to the 
value of fire insurance in the last few 
years and are carrying all they can get, 
quite independent, in some instances, of 
that required by the banks. 

One of the federal land banks, having 
more than a hundred millions out in 
loans in its four states, has notified all 
secretary-treasurers of local National 


Bankers must understand farm fire hazards, for their security 
for loans often depends to an important degree on the possibility 
The greatest collection of farm fire insurance 
policies in the world is found in the 12 Federal Land Banks. 
These banks require that 60 per cent of the value of buildings 
shall be insured in a dependable company. 


Farm Loan Associations, where the 
loans originate, that unless the borrower 
gets insurance locally, the bank will 
automatically secure it for him and when 
the term runs out will renew it. The 
bank not only does this for its protee- 
tion but as a service to the borrower. 
The rate charged is the local blanket 
rate. 

But what is possibly more significant, 
is that the insured, should his buildings 
burn, gets a check from the bank cover- 
ing his claim, in the next mail after it is 
notified of the loss by the secretary- 
treasurer of the local National Farm 
Loan Association. There is no delay in 
starting rebuilding operations. Details 
of adjustment are made later. The 
bank, in turn, draws a draft immediately 
upon the insurance company for the 
amount it advanced to its insured- 
borrower. 

According to the terms of the farmer’s 
loan, he must either use this insurance 
money to rebuild or to reduce the 
amount of his mortgage. In almost 
every instance, of course, he rebuilds. 
Where there are close to a half-million 
insurance policies in force, there are 
certain to be many expirations daily. 
To meet this, the banks also carry 4 
large blanket insurance to protect them 
and the borrowers during the interim 
between the expiration of a farmer’s pol- 
icy and the time when he gets arcund to 
renew it locally through his mutual, eld 
line company, or requests the bank to 
do it: for him. 

The greatest increase in farm fires is 
apparently in the middle west. The 
Farm Insurance Association for L 
middle western states shows an i 
erease of 29 per cent in fire losses 
on farms for the five-year period 
ending January 1, 1925. Some people 
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The W hole World Watches 





THE WORKMEN 
OF DETROIT 


Facts and figures, employ- 
ment charts and the re- 
sponse of the workers of 
Detroit to the savings appeal 
all make an interesting, 
important story. 


It is Number One of a series 
of twelve full page news- 
paper advertisements which 
we will gladly send to inter- 
ested bankers monthly. 







Detrott 


The eyes of the world are turned toward 
Detroit—the fourth city of America. Every 
nation, everywhere, knows the imprint «“Made 
in Detroit”. Its motor cars have developed a 
new era in transportation. Modern house- 
wives the world over know its stoves. Its 
adding machines speed up millions of busi- 
ness transactions daily. The workers of the 
world are clothed in its overalls. 


Detroit leads the world in the produc- 
tion of these most important products — 
and in more than twenty others as well. 


The First National Group in Detroit — First 
National Bank, Central Savings Bank, and 
First National Company— is now featuring 
in local newspapers a series of full page 
advertisements which give not only a com- 
prehensive cross-section of the Detroit of to- 
day, but also trace its development through 
past years. This series is historically correct. 
The figures and statistics which it includes 
are interesting and accurate. If Detroit plays 
a part, however small, in your business, it 
will prove of value to you. 





THE MERCHANTS 
OF DETROIT 


Retail outlets, with their 
growth since the Civil War 
and their present status in 
the Detraqit of today con- 
stitute a valuable, authentic 
study. 

It is Number Two of a series 
of twelve full page news- 
paper advertisements which 
we will send monthly to any 
banker upon request. 
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try to account for this by referring to 
the reduced income of the farmer dur- 
ing that period and the consequent tend- 
ency to neglect buildings and curtail ex- 
penditures for rodding, roofs, flues, and 
so on. It is a rather plausible explana- 
tion for the neglected building seems to 
be the first to catch fire. 

However, there is also the 
tion that we are using more improve- 
ments which, unless properly installed 
and operated, increase the fire hazard. 
Automobiles, engines, tractors, 
acetylene lights, electricity, and numer- 
ous other equipment, all highly desir- 
able, increase the risk unless handled 
with due respect to their ability to start 
fires. 

More Fire Risks On Our Modern Farms 
Add To The Insurance Need 

An automobile accompanied with the 
usual array of oil and gas cans, oil- 
soaked rags and grease housed in a 
garage removed from other buildings, is 
one kind of fire hazard. The same out- 
fit parked in the hay barn is quite an- 
other story. Electricity on the farm, 
whether generated on the farm or 
metered from a community line, is rap- 
idly becoming a necessity, yet if the 
wiring is not done properly it does not 
decrease the risk of fire. 

It is not the fires which could be pre- 
vented that take the great toll from our 
11% billion dollars worth of farm 
buildings. Those who make a lifetime 
study of fire hazards say that 75 to 90 
per cent of the fire losses on farms can 
be prevented if proper care is exercised. 
I suppose that the same might be truth- 
fully said of fires in cities. 

Nevertheless it is an astonishing in- 
dictment of farmers, that seven to nine 
out of every ten farm fires could be pre- 
vented. 

Part of this loss ean be accredited to 
carelessness and part to a lack of knowl- 
edge of fire hazards. This outright loss 
would pay the interest on the farm mort- 
gages held by the 12 federal land banks 
four times each year. The greatest 
source of rural fires is lightning. It is 
credited with 13.5 per cent of the fires 
over the period of 1918-24 by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, while 
another analysis of over 40,000 fires by 


explana- 


gas 


a different authority charges 51 per cent 
to that source. With all due respect to 
the farmers’ old-time prejudice engen- 
dered by the swindling lightning rod 
agent, a building properly protected by 
rodding is virtually immune from dam- 
age by lightning. In fact, this is now 
rather generally conceded by farmers 
everywhere. It is borne out by the ex- 
perience of insurance underwriters as 
well as farmers owning rodded buildings. 

For instance, the Farmers’ Mutual 
Lightning Protection Insurance Com- 
pany of Michigan, insuring only rodded 
buildings after inspection, paid out only 
$32 in four years for lightning damages 
on property insured for $55,000,000. 
In Iowa, companies paid out $76 over 
an eight year period on claims on un- 
rodded buildings for every $1 on rodded 
buildings. 


q 
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The greatest source of rurg| 


fires is lightning. One anal. 


ysis of 40,000 farm fires shows 5) 
per cent were started by lightning. 


7 


The second source of fires is defective 
chimneys. The third is sparks oy 
roofs, followed by stoves and heating 
equipment, matches, spontaneous com. 
bustion, and gasoline. In the ease of 
fires from chimneys, the trouble is gep- 
erally found in the laying of the brick on 
edge instead of flat, or the chimneys do 
not extend to the ground but rest op 
timbers which settle and permit the 
chimneys to crack. Very few chimneys 
are protected with wire netting to keep 
sparks or balls of soot from igniting 
roofs. Carelessness with matches, gas. 
oline and kerosene will be eliminated 
only when farmers appreciate fully the 
fire hazard. 

In some rural farn- 
ers are organized so that they each have 
an assigned task and arrive with im- 
plements ready to tackle the fire in an 
organized way. 

But what promises of still more im- 
portance is the movement for the small 
town and surrounding country to get 
together on a cooperative fire fighting 
agreement in which the equipment in the 
town is available to fight country fires. 


communities, 





The combustible nature of most materials stored in farm buildings greatly increases 
the probability of total loss when a fire starts. Even with plenty of help, the lack 


of fire fighting facilities usually limits the work of rescuing the live stock. Bucket 
brigades can not hope to do much with a fire like this. 
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seven Years... 


$500,000 | 


were devoted to perfecting the 
Todd: Super-Speed Protectograph 


Yet, this is but one example 


Tue first working model of the Super-Speed was 
completed seven years ago. From that time until 
the announcement of the Todd Super-Speed five 
months ago, the work of improving of per- 
fecting went steadily on. Countless changes in de- 
sign and materials were considered. Many were 
incorporated—many were found impractical. 

Then ten machines were shipped to banks, manu- 
facturers and merchants who demanded speed and 
reliability. For six months they were used to make 
sure they would stand up in actual commercial work. 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 


The Protectograph 
eliminates a large per- 
centage of all check 
frauds by preventing 
raised amounts. The | 
Protectograph is made » 
in a variety of stand- 
ard models, one for 
every type of business, 
priced from $37.50 up. 
Only Todd can make 
a Protectograph. 


of how The Todd Company 


accomplishes its aim to simplify and improve banking practice 


The result of all this experimenting, testing and 
improving is that The Todd Company can now offer 
the Super-Speed to the banking world with the guar- 
antee that it is not only the fastest, but the most per- 
fect piece of mechanism made in our history. 


Such is the story of the Todd Super-Speed. It 
is but typical of the precision and care we have 
exercised in the manufacture of all Todd Protecto- 
graphs. Not one has been offered American busi- 
ness until it could carry the Todd guarantee. And 
every model is actively filling a need in business or 
private life. Even in homes today you will find a 
Protectograph—The Personal, which bankers ap- 
preciate so highly because its use reduces the num- 
ber of hand-written checks their employees have to 
handle. 


Today ninety per cent of the banks of this country 
use one or more of the Todd products, including 
Todd Greenbac Checks and Super-Safety Checks 
unequaled in alteration-defying qualities and beauty. 
The number of individuals and businesses can be 
counted in hundreds of thousands. Todd service is 
available in every important city in the United 
States and in many foreign countries. This service 
is rendered by experts—men who have beem schooled 
in the Todd business. 


At your request a Todd expert will come and show 
you how the Todd System of Check Protection can 
facilitate the routine of your bank. Be sure to ask 
him to demonstrate the new Todd Super-Speed 
which writes the amount line on checks at the rate 
of 1200 an hour. The Todd Company, Protecto- 
graph Division. (Est. 1899.) 1137 University Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Protectograph, 
Super-Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


Todd Greenbac Checks, 
with their patented 
self-canceling features, 
eliminate another 
major source of possi- 
ble check losses by pre- 
venting change of 
payee’s name, 
and number 


Standard Forgery 
Bonds cover the re- 
maining check - fraud 
possibilities, namely, 
forgery of signature 
and forgery of en- 
dorsement. Qualified 
date Todd users receive 
and policies at the most 
“counterfeiting.” The advantageous discounts 
instant the forger’s from the Metropolitan 
acid is dropped on the Casualty Insurance 
paper the word “void” Company, New York. 
appears. 
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DIRECTORS SHOULD LEAD IN 
BUSINESS BUILDING 


The 


opportunity for securing profitable 


commercial 


accounts is ever present with those business men 
who make up the bank’s directorate 


UILDING up the business of a 
bank is essentially the same as 
building up any other business. We 
must have customers, and satisfied eus- 
tomers—and in the last analysis, that 
is what every advertising and selling 
campaign aims at. 
You may build the business of a bank 
in two ways, direct and indirect. Direct- 
the 
influ- 
officers, 
and 
In- 


ly through 
immediate 
ence of 

direetors 
stockholders. 


By HY. W. SANDERS 


Of The Citizens National Bank of Los Angeles 


to make a profit. It is the old story of 
quantity production—the larger the 
volume of business, the better the state 
of the profits. 

Every stockholder 
bank whenever he 


boost his 


Every 


should 


ean. officer 


quainted with every man, woman 
and child in the entire community in 

a friendly way—then the 
future will be assured. 

We find that sueh money as is ayvail- 
able for advertising is 
three ways: 
advertising, 
or billboard. 


bank’s 


best spent in 
Newspaper and magazine 
direct mail, and_ outdoor, 

An important 
part of bank 
publicity consists 
in furnishing the 





directly, through 
the place your 
institution takes 
in the life of the 
community. 
Stockholders 
and 
have 


directors 
invested 
money in the 
bank and are de- 
sirous of keeping 
the institution on 
a dividend paying 
Of course 
they bring all 
their own bus- 
iness to the bank, 
but that is not 
enough. Suppose 
that each stock- 
holder makes up 
his mind to get 


basis. 





three new 
eounts each 
month, that will 
keep the bank 
growing. 

In banking you 
have to get a cer- 
tain amount of 
business before 
you can pay ex- 
penses. Operations cost nearly as much 
to serve 500 customers as to serve 1,000. 
Up to a certain point, it is costly to pro- 
vide banking service. Then the cost les- 
sens, until at another point you begin 


ac- 


40 


A RCHITECTS are now designing directors’ rooms to 
radiate the spirit of friendliness with the result that 
these bank officials are more inclined to make their friend- 
ships outside the bank benefit the institution. This room 
was designed by Alfred Bossom, architect, New York. 


and director should carry the bank into 
his cirele of associates. Every possible 
way he ean find to be of some use to the 
community must be discovered and used. 


Bank representatives must get ac- 


editor interesting 
news items of the 
bank and its 
officers and_per- 
sonnel. If 
bank is really a 
community bank, 
there will be no 
lack of news items 
which gen- 
uine news, and 
therefore accept- 
able to the editor 
—though here it 
should be men- 
tioned that the 
editor's idea of 
what is news does 
not always quite 
coincide with the 
bankers idea of 
what is news. 

However, when 
you have done all 
that is 
to put across the 
ideals and mes 
sage of your 
bank in the com- 
munity, you have 
only begun the 
job. It is a maxim 
of advertising 
that it does not pay to advertise poor 
goods. Unless your bank is 
give real sound banking service to the 
people, your advertising will not sound 
a true note. 


your 


are 





possible 


going {0 
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GET YOUR TOWN TO 
ADVERTISE 


(Continued from page 21) 

ets the most attention—provided it 
talks about the proper things in the 
proper way. 

In the accompanying table are reports 
from 32 community organizations select- 
ed from a list of sixty-odd which are 
now spending considerable money to ad- 
vertise nationally their attractions to in- 
dustries, farmers, or tourists. This is 
not a complete list, but it demonstrates 
hw the principal communities are 
spending their money. The purpose of 
their advertising is indicated, the amount 
of the appropriation, how the fund was 
raised, and how and by whom it is being 
spent. Further details on methods each 
has used dre on file with THe BANKERS 
MonTHLY. 

As an example of how communities 
organize for advertising, the following 


report from Eastman, Seott & Company, | 


advertising agency for the City of At- 
lanta, is enlightening. 

“Before a line of copy was written 
on the 1926 campaign, a careful survey 
was made to find out what Atlanta had 
to offer industry and which industries 
were the most logical to approach. 

“It was discovered that certain 
ealled trunk industries needed what At- 
lanta had to offer and that these trunk 
industries, in turn, would attract 
called foliage industries to serve them 
or to consume raw material they might 
produce. And it was determined to put 
the emphasis upon these industries. 

“But, the survey showed that prae- 
tieally every industry should be inter- 
ested in Atlanta. Some from a manu- 
facturing standpoint, others from a dis- 
tribution standpoint, and still others 
simply as a particularly economical 
place from which salesmen might oper- 
ate to cover the South. 

“Working from these facts, a list of 
publications was selected to reach the 
executives of the logical industries, and 
these business papers were used to tell 
the specifie story to each particular in- 
dustry. 


sO- 


so- 


“In order to reach horizontally the ex- 
ecutives of industry and business in 
general, a group of business and man- 
agement periodicals was added to this. 
Por general coverage, and in order to 
influence executives indirectly through 
their families and through their juniors, 
‘onsumer media of national circulation 
Were used. In addition to this, in se- 
leeting cities where financial domination 
or local conditions placed Atlanta’s 
logical prospects, the strong daily news- 
Papers were used. 

“Thus, because Atlanta’s story was 
100 per cent an industrial story, the 
‘overage was as complete as was possi- 
. Within the limits of the appropria- 
10n, 
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NorFoLk- 34 
PORTSMOUTH 


DIRECT SAILINGS 
TO EUROPE AND 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Unshaded area—comprising half the population of the United 

States—is reached by quick short hauls from Norfolk. Express 

coastwise steamship sailings at freight rates—direct short routes 
to Europe and South America 


The Spotlight of Industry 
is turned on NORFOLK 


\ )' THAT are the most vital prob- 


lems facing your industry? 
Distribution—labor—raw materials? 


Norro.k-PortsMouTH—the great 
industrial area of Tidewater Vir- 
ginia—offers exceptional economies 
in all three. 


Centrally located half-way down 
the Atlantic Coast, Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth is within a day’s haul of half 
the population of the United States. 
Eight great railways radiate to every 
section of the country. By sea— 
ocean and coastwise vessels carry 
Norfolk's finished products every- 
where by short direct routes. 


Industries in this area have the 
advantage of a labor market of a 
large metropolitan center — con- 
tented—intelligent—capable. Over 
95% of Norfolk's population is 
native born. This is in striking con- 
trast to northern cities. 


And Norfolk is located in the 
very heart of large supplies of raw 
materials—cotton—lumber—coal— 
steel—tobacco—by land. Sugar— 
molasses—rubber— iron ore—coffee 
—heavy chemicals—by sea. 


OWER is available in sufficiently 
large quantities to keep pace with 
any industrial expansion of the near 
future. Rates are unusually favor- 
able. New $5,000,000 power plant 
under construction—capacity 100,000 


H. P. 


Norfolk’s abundant acreage provides 
excellent plant sites at moderate cost. 
Our Industrial Commission will be 
glad to assist you by preparing an eco- 
nomic and engineering analysis of the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth industrial area as 
related to your specific enterprises. All 
inquiries held in confidence. Address 
Norfolk-Portsmouth Industrial Com- 
mission, Dept.B-2, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Norfolk, Va. 


NORFOLK-PORTSMOUTH 


Chamber of Commerce 
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“No effort whatever was made to at- 
tract people as such, except as they 
might be attracted because of a demand 
for labor or for clerical help, the theory 
being that it is far more profitable to a 
city to attract jobs than to attempt to 
attract people and then find jobs for 
them. 

“It was determined in the beginning 
that no community advertising in itself 
can be expected to move an industry, or 
even to move branch offices, and the In- 
dustrial Bureau of Atlanta was expand- 
ed and reorganized to meet the need for 
a source of data and for the same selling 
effort which would be expended on a 
commodity with a national campaign of 
advertising. 

“The fundamental of the industrial 
Bureau is its confidential relation with 
the inquirer, and the fact that it issues 
nothing but the truth, and the whole 
truth. There is no effort at evading any 
weak spots that may develop. In fact, 
these are frankly put before the interest- 
ed executive on the theory that Atlanta 
cannot profit if business is not sueccess- 
ful here. 

“These two factors 
tising—were 


sales and adver- 
thoroughly co-ordinated 
throughout the campaign by a series of 
follow-up folders covering the main 
advantages of the city and its surround- 
ing industrial territory, and this mate- 
rial was mailed out at regular intervals 
to a carefully combed list of prospects. 

“Tt became evident early in the cam- 
paign that this plan was a successful 
one. The incoming concerns increased 
steadily, reaching a total of 169 for the 
year. This may be compared with 1925 
figures, which show a total of only 83. 

“The campaign has resulted in the 
attraction of $7,723,750 in wages paid 
to nearly 5,000 people. This campaign 
has been profitable to all factors. "Many 
concerns sent executives of importance 
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THE GROWTH OF BUSINESS IN ASHEVILLE 
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Community publicity does expand banking; this chart shows that. It is 


kept up-to-date by the Asheville Chamber of Commerce. 


to Atlanta, whose spending power is high 
and who are therefore good customers 
for the retail stores, buyers of real estate 
and open good accounts with the banks. 

“The concerns themselves also con- 
tribute materially to the city’s annual 
expenditures of various kinds and, 
therefore, return a tremendous dividend 
on the investment in the fund. 


“Feeling that many more such con- 
cerns can be attracted, and actually need 
what Atlanta has to offer, the citizens 
determined to raise $1,000,000 to be ex- 
pended over a three-year period and to 
continue the campaign for this period. 
The money was raised without difficulty 
in a season when such campaigns are 
usually difficult, just before Christmas, 
and at a time when the cotton situation 
had given other sections an impression. 
that the South was a poor market.” 

In 1923, 861 firms and individuals in 
the vicinity of El Paso, Texas, raised 
$150,000 for national publicity. The 








ing 





80 JOHN STREET 


“The hardest working advertisements in my 
advertising budget for the past two years have 
been the fifty-two thrift posters that your Com- 
pany sends me,” said a prominent banker. 
“Certainly I will renew my subscription for 
them for another year.” 


Yes, these posters do work hard. 
in your window or on the front of your build- 
they 
message 24 hours every day. 


Lithographed in colors from fine oil 
paintings to both meet the demands of 
discriminating bank advertisers and to 
compel the attention and admiration of 
the passer-by. 


NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
or NEW YORK, inc. 





Displayed 


will radiate your friendly bank 





Ask 


us about them. 











NEW YORK CITY 
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“El Paso Gateway Club” was ineorpor- 
ated. The actual money spent for dis- 
play and classified advertising was: 


DOEE: SSewatoweenan $50,594.48 
1924 .............$33,407.54 
Co Ae eee: 320,798.44 


In 1923, 14,793 inquiries, traceable to 
magazines were secured; in 1924, 12- 
124; and in 1925, 13,096. In addition 
to these, there were 7,230 not traceable 
to magazines. And it is interesting that 
in each year, the cost per inquiry was 
reduced—from $3.42 in 1923 to $2.75 in 
1924, and to $1.59 in 1925—an excellent 
example of the economy of continuous 
advertising. 

But the significant fact about El 
-aso’s advertising is that, although the 
advertising message was _ principally 
“climate”, tourists were not the only 
people attracted. 

The local Real Estate Board reports, 
“In 1923, a survey showed that there 
were approximately 1,500 vacant houses 
in El Paso. Now there are practically 
no vacant houses and it is difficult for a 
renter to secure a desirable home.” 

The project superintendent of the 
United States Reclamation Service re 
ports, “During the past three years, the 
acreage farmed (in the Rio Grande 
Federal Irrigation Project) has increased 
50 per cent.” 





nes 


Ta ee 


Of course, the most pleasing result of 
community advertising to those who are 
paying the bills is the increase in busi- 
ness. Since Salt Lake City started to 
advertise, four years ago, the business i2 
the 13 principal factories of the city has 
increased 55.5 per eent—or 11.1 per cent 
per year. Population has increased 252 
per cent, bank clearings 36 per cent, and 
the value of agricultural products 793 
per cent. From the $300,000 spent since 
the campaign started, the returns from 
tourist trade alone have been $21,742,000 
or over 72 times the amount invested. 





It is unwise to suppose that what At 
lanta, El Paso or Salt Lake have done 
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ean be done successfully in exactly the 
same way in Savannah, Waco, or 
Phoenix. Each community must study 
itself to discover first, what should be 
advertised, whom it should advertised to, 
and how and when it should be done. 

An interesting book which all bankers 
should read has just been written by Don 
E. Mowry, Chairman of the Extension 
Committee of the Community Advertis- 
ing Department of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. The book 
is entitled “Community Advertising,” 
and is published by the Cantwell Press, 
Madison, Wis. 

Articles on the subject of community 
advertising appear from time to time in 
Printers’ Ink Weekly. A complete list 
of articles that have appeared may be 
secured from the publishers, 185 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 

Complete information on how to es- 
tablish a community organization may 
be secured from the Manager of Organ- 
ization Service, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 












440,000 Items 


All in a Day’s Work 




















| The organization which 
| handles 443,838 items— 
| checks, drafts and 

notes—in a good day’s 


N. S. F. LOSSES REDUCED 


Did any one ever figure what it costs 
a bank to return a check for “not 
sufficient funds’? The bookkeeper's 
time in adjusting figures, chief clerk’s 
time in seeing whether or not the cus- 
tomer has made a deposit to cover, the 
officer’s time in determining whether the 
item should go back or an overdraft be 
permitted, the messenger’s time in re- 
turning the check, the teller’s time when 
the item is presented the next day for 
certification; all of this is piling up 
expense, and during the course of a 
year the familiar “N. S. F.” items in 
most banks are the cause of a lot of 
expense that can be avoided. 

On January 18, 1927, the following 
rule was adopted by the Detroit Clear- 
ing House Association, effective Feb- 
ruary 15, 1927: “A charge shall be 
made by all member banks, and banks 
clearing through a member, of 25 cents, 
for each check drawn against a com- 
mercial account and returned for in- 
sufficient funds, this charge to be ap- 
plied against the account of the eus- 
tomer drawing such check at the close 
of the business day upon which the item 
ls presented”, 

This excellent ruling should have 
been made long ago, and while it will be 
rather hard on the fellow who takes the 
attitude of “you had my money last 
week—why can’t I use yours this week” 
it is bound to réduce the practice. While 
the amount involved will by no means 
cover the actual expense, it will help 
some.—J. C. Howe, Detroit, Mich. 


work must be efficient 






















The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES HALF A BILLION—AND MORE 


Hudson, N. Y.—The Farmers’ Na- 
honal Bank, rebuilding contemplated, 
maturity probably in spring 1927. 
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CHICAGO 
mall) { 


TRUST 
To 


KEEPING 
ABREAST 


The rapid growth of 
Mid-West business 
requires an equal 
growth in institu- 
tions supplying the 
necessary banking 
service. In four 
years, this bank’s 
deposits have dou- 
bled. Proof of cus- 
tomer-confidence 
and of ability to 
SErve. 


a 


CHICAGO TRUST 
COMPANY 


Lucius Teter 


President Vice-President 


CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by 


JohnW. O'Leary 
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PRE-WAR AND POST-WAR METHODS 
IN FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 


(Continued from page 13) 


and his conceit and who fostered botk 
qualities in him because of the profits 
which they, the parasites, were able to 
derive from them. 


The Men Who Wrote Pre-War 
Bank Copy 


But when we turn to the other type 
of pre-war bank advertising, we are al- 
most equally shocked. This advertising 
was written and placed by an ex-news- 
paperman, ex-teacher, ex-printer, ex- 
anything and everything was gravitated 
into a $30 a week job with a bank after 
unsuccessful attempts to hold jobs with 
any and all other organizations. 

This man could write, liked to write, 
and insisted on writing, but from every 
effort to study the business he was writ- 
ing about, he flew in fear and trembling. 

His salary precluded all possibility 
that he could know much about money 
even if his habits had not precluded all 
possibility of his saving money or in- 
vesting it. He dealt as far as possible in 
glorious and glittering words such as: 
service, conservatism, courtesy, cordial- 
itv, inspiration and the like. 

His trust copy was full of weep- 
ing widows and woebegone barefooted 
children. His savings copy told of John 
D. Rockefeller’s rise to command of the 
Standard Oil Company through the sav- 
ing of dimes, and with that as a text, it 
became inspirational, tearful, rhetorical 
and even poetical. 


A Sample of Heart-Rending Copy 

Here is an example of, it. 

Not in disappointed childhood does the 
saddest sadness lie, 

Of the Christmas stocking empty still 
with morning in the sky. 

Youth and sorrow soon are parted, child- 
ish tears are quickly dried, 

But the pathos of that stocking lies in 
love whose hands are tied. 

When the youngster ties it tightly to 
the mantel or the bed, 


When his eyes are on it shining, while 

his evening prayers are said, 

When the stocking hangs there empty 

and the morning comes again, 

Would you be that youngster’s father, 

would you be his mother then? 

Put yourself in their position as the 

Christmas belfries chime, 

Can you wonder that December is the 

loan sharks’ feeding time? 

Can you wonder that the couples who 

have faced that sort of thing 

Start to save their Christmas money very 

early in the spring? 

Take a few moments to dry your tears 
and still the beating of your heart and 
wring out your handkerhief and then 
stop and realize that the real sadness of 
that little ditty is the mental condition 
of the man who wrote it. 

What in the world did that poor hard- 
working $30-a-week man know about 
organizing a savings department, ana- 
lyzing a savings ledger, serving a savings 
depositor or opening a savings account? 
If he knew as little as that about a 
simple matter like savings banking, 
what do you imagine was his condition 
of blissful and abysmal ignorance about 
trust service or security distribution? 

But as I said before, the war changed 
all that. If the $30-a-week man was 
unmarried and in good physical eondi- 
tion, it sent him into uniform and into 
contact with ordinary men _ in large 
masses. 

Where a bank officer had been han- 
dling bank advertising on the side, the 
war sent him into Liberty Loan com- 
mittees, Red Cross drives, Near East 
relief work, War Savings, soldiers’ 
bonuses and 101 different situations 
where he had to put real banking facts 
into really understandable words and 
deliver them to real people in large 
numbers. 

When it got through changing the 
banker, the war proceeded to change his 
customers. Where wealth had belonged 
to the few, it was distributed among the 
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One of a series of billboards used to build up confidence in the bond depart- 


ment of one bank. 
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many. Where a dozen people entering 
a bank caused grave suspicions of a run, 
it became quite common to see bank 
Jobbies crowded with Liberty Bond buy- 
ers, ex-service men, safe deposit box 
renters and people who wanted to finance 
trips to or from industrial centers. 


The War Changed Bankers and 
Customers 


Low interest rates made it necessary 
to double, treble or quintuple the volume 
of deposits handled in order to pay 
dividends on a given capitalization. 
And so developed the post-war bank ad- 
vertiser, a full time banker devoting 
high and highly-paid abilities entirely to 
the public relations of a financial insti- 
tution, with active customers numbering 
from 50,000 to 250,000, and _ logical 
prospects running into millions. 

Such a man substituted careful fact 
finding, through fact analysis and con- 
eise fact reporting for the pre-war sys- 
tem of guessing and pleading. Such a 
man insisted on and eventually got the 
service of able and sincere agencies. 
Such a man insisted on and finally got 
clear statements of circulation, itemized 
to the last valuable fact from any pub- 
lieation which carried his bank’s adver- 
tising. 

Such a man developed within his bank 
a selling plan back of the advertising 
and a well organized system of coopera- 
tion throughout the institution so that 
every advertising dollar would be hooked 
up with a selling dollar, a serving dollar 
and at least a dime of net profit. 

In other words, the post war advertis- 
ing bank became a public body with 
various coordinating museles and not a 
voice erying in the wilderness, “Make 
straight the way of the Lord.” 


Budgets Eliminated Charity Advertising 


Completely itemized and department- 
alized advertising budgets eliminated 
charity or graft expenditures. Definite 
selling and service plans gave copy 
something to say. A clearly-visualized 
ladder of objectives from the inquiry to 
the profitable finished relation made it 
possible and worth while to check re- 
sults on every item of advertising ex- 
penditure. 


How Advertising Improved After 
the War 


And now, just ten years after an- 
nouncement of the first officers’ training 
tamps in 1917, we find public relations 
and advertising as clearly recognized a 
banking function as the making of loans 
or the acceptance of deposits and we find 
the exercise of that function as definite 
and specialized a calling as the practice 
of law or the conduct of department 
stores, 


Let me point to some outstanding ex- 
amples of post-war financial advertising 








Life Insurance 
and Banking Cooperation 


HE TWO mighty businesses of banking and life insurance drew 
"T visibly closer together in their cooperative service of the 
people during 1926. Each became better informed regarding the 
nature and the details of the service rendered by the other, and 
consequently became better able to work together for the benefit of 
their patrons. THE PENN Mutua Lire Insurance Company, 
of Philadelphia, is fully cognizant of the value of this clearer 
understanding and of the growth of the spirit of cooperation 
between these two public service institutions. Our representa- 
tives throughout the country are cooperating with banks and with 
trust companies, especially in eases in which the protection to be 
given is essentially of a trust and discretionary nature. 


SEVENTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Year Ending December 31, 1926 


RECEIPTS DURING 1926 
For Premiums and Annuities $52,292,341.94 
For interest, adjustment of values, ete. + 20,832,366.50 
Total $73,124,708.44 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Death Claims (including Double Indemnity 
Accidental Death) and interest $14,.732,: 
Matured Endowments, Annuities, 2,6 
Disability for Waiver of Premiums, and Monthly 
Annuity Payments 98,434.17 
Surrender Values 37 
Dividends to Policyholders ,620,454.03 
Accumulations paid under deferred distribution 
policies 849,362.06 
Total Paid Policyholders ,706,443.93 
Instalment payments under supplementary con- 
tracts, ete. .945,754.48 
Federal and State Taxes, Licenses and Depart- 
ment Fees 


.09 


1,275,654.54 
Kent and Real Estate Taxes, Expenses, etc. ...... 547,907.07 
Commissions, Medical Fees and Agency Expenses 6,984,838.37 
Salaries and Administrative Expenses 1,702,821.14 
Advertising, Printing and Supplies, Postage, ete. 338,655.38 
Added to reserves 22,622,633.53 


$73,124,708.44 


Liberty Bonds $13,520,000.00 
ante, Seen Railroad and other ‘ 
Bonds { Te ,517,721.00 
Stocks } at Market Values 88.150.00 
Mortgages and Ground Rents, 340,804.30 
Loans on Policies and Premium Notes within 
Reserve Values 56,412,874.59 
Loans on Bonds, Stocks, etc. 933,498.73 
Home Office and Other Rael Estate y 
Cash on Deposit and in Company's office 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued, etc 
Net Deferred and Unreported Premiums 


Total, Dec. 31, 1926 


LIABILITIES 
Reserves to Mature Policy Contracts 
Policy Claims in process of settlement 
Premiums Paid in Advance, Unearned Interest, etc. 
Dividends left with the Company to accumulate at 

interest, subject to the order of the owners of 

the policies 11,924,830.47 
Accumulations upon Deferred Distribution 

Policies 211,727.61 
Dividends to Policyholders for 1927 13,300,000.00 

for Mortality Fluctuation.. 12,695,487.00 
Surplus Reserves ; for Asset Fluctuation and 
other contingencies 14,474,314.67 
Total Dec. 31, 1926 $339,245,368.82 
New Business paid for in 1926 » 

43,653 Policies for $215,174,510 
Increase over 1925 $8,804,209 
Insurance Outstanding December 31, 1926, A 

412,038 Policies for $1,584,288,506.00 


WILLIAM A. LAW, President. 
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for comparison with the pre-war pro- 
duct. 

Take for example, the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York. Out of 
a long and splendid campaign of trust 
advertising, select one piece of copy. An 
arresting picture shows a modern busi- 
ness man slicing one hour out of his day 
as one might slice a segment from an 
apple pie. About 500 words of campaign 
copy show that in that one hour the man 
may complete all necessary arrange- 
ments for drawing a judicious and valid 
will which names the Equitable Trust 
Company executor and trustee. 

The operations, step by step, are in 
short paragraphs on the left hand side 
of the number of minutes they require, 
in large type. 

On the right hand side is a blank, 
which the reader may fill out, clip, and 
send to the trust company. Upon re- 
ceipt of this inquiry, the Equitable will 
instantly send a memorandum for will 
drawing. 

It will follow this memorandum with a 
letter or the personal call of a trust de- 
partment representative, or both. It will 
follow up the first call by as many other 
calls as are necessary to close the rela- 
tion. It will check this piece of copy 
and every other piece of copy that it 
publishes, and will know at the end of 
any given day, week, month or year the 
exact dividend in closed relations which 
may be declared on each _ invest- 
ment in art, copy, agency service, solici- 
tation, follow-up, and executive brains. 

It is now able to demonstrate exactly 
how much actual trust business was 
placed on its books by its last year’s 
advertising campaign and exactly how 
this compares with previous years. 

Take for example, the bond distribu- 
tion activities of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company in St. Louis. This in- 
stitution was, I think the pioneer bill- 
board advertiser of well secured bonds. 







The Difference 
Between 
Banks 


HE difference between banks 

is mainly the difference be- 
tween bankers. Just so, the 
difference between profitable 
and unprofitable plans for bank 
development is mainly the dif- 
ference between the personal 












































experience and personal efficien- 
cy of the men who handle them. 

My plan for increasing savings 
deposits by getting more worth- 
while new depositors at Jess cost 
is based on my fifteen years 


personal effort and practical 
study. I know the savings de- 
positor and the banker by per- 
sonal (and successful) contact 
with both. I know how much 
an inefficient plan can waste and 
how little an efficient plan can 
cost. I know these things in 
detail. 

Your letter asking me to tell 
you what I know will put you 
under no obligation and I guar- 
antee my reply will be useful to 
you. Write me today. 


Vice President 
THE BANKETTE COMPANY 
Bankers Bldg., 73 Water St. 
Boston, Mass. 





PATENTS 


Business from non-resident attorneys and 
banks especially solicited. Highest references; 
Attorneys and bankers having 


best services. — t | : 
clients who wish to patent inventions are in- 
vited to write for full particulars and terms. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
724 Sth Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 















Bonds Sold by Outdoor Advertising 


When its posters, some of which are 
electric lighted, have interested a St. 
Louisian in the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company’s service to investors, its win- 
dow displays are ready to show him 
graphically and by process exhibits, the 
public utility or industrial plants on 
which its bonds are secured. 


When he enters its doors, he finds an 
organized system for discussing his in- 
vestment needs by word of mouth. 
When he leaves its bond department, he 
has been so thoroughly analyzed that 
the bond offerings which reach him will 
be gauged to his requirements, gauged to 
his pocket book, gauged to his invest- 
ment preferences and couched in words 
he understands. 


Take for example, the home service 
department which functions as a selling 
service for the Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland. Here we have an economic 










Correspondents 


become your business 
allies when you send 
items for collection or re- 
quests for credit informa- 
tion to The Midland Bank. 


Let us demonstrate our 
capacity for true co-oper- 
ation. 


MIDLAND 
BANK 


WILLIAMSON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Resources over $26,000,000.00 


- — ———__—_—_— 
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service as carefully attuned to the 
needs of the American home as the 
economic service of the commercial de. 
partment is attuned to the needs of g 
great borrowing corporation. 

Instead of simply telling the family 
that it should save, this department tells 
the housewife how she should spend in 
such a way that, without decrease of 
comforts, she will have a definite weekly 
or monthly margin which she can save. 

Complete manuals are prepared for 
her use showing how to buy, prepare 
and save food, how to select and eon- 
serve clothing, how to plan the educa. 
tion of children, the summer trip for 
recreation and the necessary protection 
of the family through life insurance and 
permanent bond investment. 

At the root of all this modern and 
suecessful financial publicity is the 
policy of detailed explanation. This 
detailed explanation, of its very nature 
demands a complete understanding, first 
of banking and second of every eus- 
tomer’s needs for banking service. 

The bank advertising man has be- 
come, as Kipling puts it, “Humble be- 
cause of knowledge and mighty by sae- 
rifice.” Banks are willing as never be. 
fore to explain themselves fully and 
publicly. 


Cooperative Advertising Educates 
Customers 


The associated clearing house banks 
of Washington, D. C. are just rounding 
out a cooperative campaign by which 
the quality and the cost of service to the 
checking depositor are so thoroughly ex- 
plained that no citizen of the nation’s 
capital is now without a full understand- 
ing of the value he receives in exchange 
for his maintenance of a satisfactory 
average balance at his bank. 


Now for a tew difficult and tentative 
suggestions as to the future of financial 
advertising. 

First I think that it will show a great- 
er and greater tendency to seek and sell 
the ultimate consumer of bank service. 
Bond announcements will be written not 
for the temporary holder and distributor 
of securities, but with the idea of in- 
teresting, informing and convincing the 
small holder who will buy from $1,000 
to $10,000 of a given issue and hold his 
investment permanently. 

Trust service will be sold to the ulti- 
mate consumer by making men’s wives 
and children see what it means to have 
a professional executor and_ trustee 
ready for service when the head of the 
family goes the way of all humanity. 


Financial Health Service, A Banking 
Function 


Banks will set up, in the interests of 
their customers and their communities, 
a financial health service in many ways 
similar to the public health service by 
which the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
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Company has added some 18 months to 
the average life of its 30,000,000 indus- 
trial policy holders. 

Not content with warnings against in- 


judicious investment, banks will definite- - 


. explain what makes an investment 
risky and w hat amount of risk men and 
women in different circumstances are 
justified in taking. 

Banks will then go further and facili- 
tate the investment in sound securities 
of every cent which every man and 
woman has saved. Savings depart- 
ments will interest themselves more and 
more in the withdrawal rather than 
merely in the deposit. Less time and 
less money will be spent on getting the 
first deposit, more attention and more 
effort will be given to help the customer 
build up a satisfactory balance for a 
definite withdrawal by a series of fre- 
quent deposits. 

Commercial departments will be or- 
ganized for small commercial loans. 

When this organization is sufficiently 
complete to make possible a definite 
profit on small commercial loans, the 
credit facilities of banks will be market- 
ed just as sanely and just as profitably 
as automobiles and radio sets are mar- 
keted on credit today. 

The problem of unprofitable business 
will be attacked by merchandising 
methods rather than by service penalties 
and efforts at educating people into do- 
ing what they either cannot do or want 
to do less and less the more they are 
told how to do it. 


Checking Service May be Sold in 
Future Years 


I wateh with great interest for the 
first bank which will sell checking serv- 
ice at so much per check. I want to see 
some bank do away entirely with 
the idea that an average balance is a 
compensation for service to non-bor- 
rowing depositors and to put that serv- 
ice in the class with telephone, electric 
light and gas service so that it will be 
paid for, and paid for cheerfully on a 
metered basis. A telephone costs so 
much per message. Why should not a 
bank aecount cost so much per check? 

This would do away with any feeling 
that the small man is penalized while the 
wealthy man is paid for giving his busi- 
ness to a bank. It would make an 
advertisable and sellable commodity with 
a definite profit in each sale out of the 
checking account. What this plan would 
do for the checking account, other 
similar plans will do for the savings 
account, the trust relation, the bond 
purchase and every other form of bank- 
ing transaction. 

When we know definitely what the 
profits are in making and selling a given 
service, we know pretty definitely what 
can be spent on advertising it. 

When we know definitely why we want 
to advertise our banks and what we ex- 


New Savings Accounts 
Averaged $285.00! 


"THE State Bank and Trust Company, 
Evanston, Illinois, secured, in a Sales Cam- 
paign designed and conducted by T Harris 


Smith & Company: 


$243,000 in new Savings Accounts—averag- 


ing $285 each! 


$657,216 
averaging $1,346 each! 


in new Commercial Accounts— 


$186,000 in 50 Certificates of Deposit! 
$659,000 of Real Estate Bonds sold! 
276 Safe Deposit Boxes rented! 


92 Wills and Living Traste—valued at more 


than $10,000,000! 


One of our Sales Campaigns will back up your 
advertising, inspire your organization, and 
make your customers boosters. 


Our years of experience insure maximum 
results at lowest cost for your institution. 
Let us tell you about other bankers we have 


served. 


T HARRIS SMITH & COMPANY 
Bank Deposit Builders } 


231 South LaSalle Street 


pect to get by advertising them success- 
fully, we will have taken the last vestige 
of wood aleohol out of post-war financial 
advertising. 


At a special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, the plan for increasing 
the capital stock of the company from 
$25,000,000 to $30,000,000, which was 
voted by the board of directors was ap- 
proved. 


Announcement is made of the elec- 
tion of William A. Lobb to the board 
of directors of the Chelsea Exchange 
Bank of New York, by Edward S. Roth- 
child, president. Mr. Lobb, who has been 


CHICAGO 





associated with the Chelsea Exchange 
Bank since 1903 or over 23 years, is at 
the present time vice president in charge 
of the new branch at 36th Street and 
Eighth Avenue. Prior to the opening 
of this new branch, Mr. Lobb was for 
years in charge of the old Chelsea Ex- 
change 34th Street branch. 


Important changes have been made in 
the staff of the Commonwealth Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh. John W. 
Herron was appointed chairman of the 
board, a new office. He has been presi- 
dent of the company since its organiza- 
tion. He was succeeded as president by 
A. J. Kelly, Jr. Willard Perry, was 


made treasurer. 
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SAFEGUARDING YOUR VAULTS 








HOW I LEARNED TO SHOOT 


The personal experience of a young lady bank employe who 
became expert enough in a few months to make 


EARNING to shoot a revolv- 
er is not very romantic, it is 
and 


mostly practice, practice, 


then some more practice. 


It was in May, 1926 that I first tried 


to shoot a revolver. 


used by the police depart- 
ment for 25 yards. The 
revolvers were Colt Army 
Special 38 eal. 
mid-range 


using a 
ammunition. 

My score on the first 
target was about 50 out 
of a possible 100. Not 
very good even for a be- 
ginner, but not bad either 
—just about average. This 
was of course, slow fire. 


While firing my first 
string of ten shots, I 


found target shooting to 
be great fun, also rather 
intriguing in that the tar- 
get looked so easy to hit 
—and yet I missed it en- 
tirely once or twice. I 
determined to keep on try- 
ing until I eould hit the 
target with every shot. 

Later in the day, James 
E. Davis, Chief of the Los 
Angeles police depart- 
ment, noticed my rather 
lame attempts to shoot and 
offered some suggestions 
which gave immediate re- 
sults. 

It seems I had been 
pulling the trigger instead 
of squeezing it, my stance 
was wrong, my arm too 
tense and held in an awk- 
ward position. My shoot- 
ing form was all wrong. 


Chief Davis first explained what hap- 
pened when the trigger is pulled. The 
trigger being at a tension of about four 
pounds requires quite a little pull and 
if applied suddenly will always pull 
the end of the barrel to the left when 
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Our bank teams’ of an inch in a five inch barrel will 
were practicing on the Los Angeles 
Police range nearly every Sunday, so 
one day I tried my luck at shooting. 

The target was the standard target 


a record of 97 out of a possible 100 


By MADELINE MORNEAU 


First National Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


arm should beheld 


straight from the shoulder but 
in any easy and natural posi- 


tion. The muscles should be re. 


shooting with the right hand. An eighth 


mean about a yard off the bullseye at 
25 yards. 

When squeezing, the pressure on the 
trigger is applied steadily so that it is 




















Madeline Morneau, the author, holds the record as the best 
woman revolver shot on the police range in Los Angeles. 


possible to hold the sight on the target 
and thus insure a hit. 

Then I learned to stand facing at 
right angles to the target, my right 
shoulder toward the target, the feet 
about 18 inches apart with the weight 
evenly balanced on both feet. 





laxed except the deltoid which is tensed 
enough to hold the arm out. The revoly- 
er is gripped just enough to hold it, 
Then take a deep breath, let part of the 
air out and begin to squeeze the whole 
hand, trying to hold the sights on the 


target and forgetting that 
the revolver will shoot. If 
there is no flinching, the 
shot will be a bullseye. 

With a little practice, 
these few simple rules 
added about 30 points to 
my seore. By July, I was 
shooting slow fire in the 
nineties. 

Sergeant Ward of the L. 
A. police department told 
me to practice snapping 
with the gun empty—make 
a little target or paste a 
postage stamp on a mirror, 
take the proper position, 
aim at the target or stamp 
and begin to squeeze then 
instead of watching the 
sights and the point of 
aim, watch the end of the 
barrel to see if it jumps 
or jerks when the han- 
mer . falls. Keep up this 
practice until there is not 
even the slightest waver to 
the end of the barrel. 

When my shooting had 
reached the stage where I 
could score in the nineties 
nearly every time, I tried 
time fire (five shots in 20 
seconds, two strings and 
rapid fire (five shots in 
ten seconds, two strings). 
I found out that in rapid 


fire it is very easy to fire ten shots and 
yet have nothing to show for them o 
the target. 

One may think two seconds for each 
shot is not very much time and try 
hurry the shots by pulling the trigge 
The result of course, is a miss. 


ae 
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Bank Equipment of Distinction 





National Circular Vault Doors 


FOR BANKS INSISTING ON HAVING THE ULTIMATE IN PROTECTION, BEAUTY, 
AND PRESTIGE REFLECTED SO CONVINCINGLY BY A CIRCULAR VAULT DOOR 


OPEN VIEW NATIONAL CIRCULAR BANK VAULT DOOR AT 


THE AMERICAN STATE BANK, Berwyn, IIl. (Chicago Suburb) 


FRANK C. TOPINKA, Pres. 
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ake This masterpiece of bank ‘door construction with the circular extension vestibule and circular grille, 


weighs 10,000 to 13,000 pounds more than competitive doors of same thickness. This additional 
weight proves beyond question of doubt, the superconstruction and massiveness of design that 
ror, characterizes all National Bank Vault Doors. 

On, 


mp THREE VITAL FACTORS 
hen To Banks Contemplating New Vault Equipment 


the 


of PROTECTION - APPEARANCE - PRICE © 


the § Regardless of whether you buy from us, write for information 


nps WHY?P 5. National Engineering obsoletes the commonplace 


am- 


. National Bank-Vault Doors are covered by a five- 


with 24 exclusive designs. 


his year Guarantee against burglarious attacks. 6. National provides protection against daylight 
Lis . National doors weigh 25 to 30% more than com- robbery. 
not petitors’. 7. National introduced the Vault Systematizer. 
to . National Bank-door construction is preferred by 8. National prices are consistently lower than com- 

Banks who investigate. petitors’. 

National made available the Plug-Type door for 9. You should get a complete proposition covering 
had all Banks. your entire vault equipment. 
el 
ties HECK THIS LIST. MAIL THE COUPON NOW. 
ried ESTABLISHED 1883—44 YEARS AGO 
” PLEASE CHECK (Vy) AND MAIL 

The National Safe and Lock Company 
and T Pe | | 2345 E. 69th St., CLEVELAND, OH O 
. HE NATIONAL SAFE foes 
zs). We want, without obligation, complete 
. AND LOCK COMPANY _ | isi:ss:se'sacering: ”” 
and | CO Bank Vault Doors C) Fireproof Vault Doors 
on GENERAL OFFICES—2345 EAST 69th STREET CL) Daylight Robbery = L) Mirrored Partitions 
WORKS—EAST 69th TO 70th ST., AND PENNSYLVANIA R. R. | C] Vault Linings C) Chests 

ach C) Grille Partitions C) Paneled Ceilings 
+ to CLEVELAND, U. S. A. | © Safe Deposit Boxes (1) Vault Lockers 
vet. | CJ Vault Systematizers [) Fireproof Safes 
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Do you know 
of any other 
safe deposit lock 


with these advantages? 


(1) A lock that keeps the secret 
of its proper key up to the 
moment of renting. 


(2) A lock that compels the box 


renter to be the first and only 
handler of its keys. 


(3) A lock that absolutely and 
equally protects the bank, 
the vault custodian and the 





The Special Cabinet 
for the “Sealed-Key” 
Envelopes for Noe 
3701 CC Lock 


customer. 


(4) A lock that does away with 
the open key tray. 


(5) A lock that does not have to 
be drilled when both keys are 
lost. 


(6) A lock that takes care of the 
problem of “‘surrenders.” 


The new Yale Sealed Key Safe Deposit Lock No. 3701 CC has 


all these advantages—and more. 


Let us tell you about it. Write for a most interesting ‘“‘sealed 


key”’ safe deposit lock bulletin. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 
YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 





Time fire and rapid fire require much 
more practice than slow fire. The firing 
should be done in rhythm, Sergeant 
Ward told me in time fire to count: 
“One hundred, two hundred, three 
hundred, squeeze.” This gives the 
proper timing for each shot in time fire. 
For rapid fire: “One hundred squeeze, 
two hundred squeeze and so on.” When 
you say to yourself “squeeze”, really 
squeeze, a steady tightening of the grip 
on the revolver, and the same squeeze 
on the trigger. If the gun has a trigger 
pull with the tension between three and 
four pounds, by using the method of 
counting as outlined in connection with 
lots of practice, one can become a very 
good shot. 

My recommendation to anyone wish- 
ing to become a marksman would be: 
“Get the best revolver that you can buy. 
It should feel right in your hand. The 





trigger pull should be between three 
and four pounds. The length of barrel 
should be six inches since it gives the 
best balance. The sights should suit the 
individual.” I use the patridge sights of 
the type furnished on the Colt Officer’s 
Model revolver. 

When you have your own gun, use 
no other. Practice every day, aiming 
the revolver at some mark and snap the 
hammer. Practice the trigger squeeze 
until it becomes instinctive. Much actual 
firing of ammunition is not really neces- 
sary. There is an expert shot in Los 
Angeles who fires probably no more 
than 100 shots a month. But he prac- 
tices snapping every day, and has for 
years. 

Good shooting is largely a matter of 
good eyes and steady nerves, with 
proper coordination between the brain, 
hand and eye. 
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Expert shots train for a match the 
same as an athlete would for any 
athletie event. } 

Wholesome food, lots of sleep and 
lots of practice are required. 

Gun fright is usually caused by lack 
of familiarity with guns. Or it may be 
because of the noise. 

Cotton used in the ears will corree 
the latter. The first cause is rather 
hard to cure. The best way would 
probably be to have an expert demon. 
strate the operation of the gun, fire it 
a few times and show that the “kick” 
will do no damage. Then let the novice 
try it. 

I was never frightened of guns g9 
had no fear to overcome before I began 
shooting. 

My shooting is not extraordinary, It 
is only unusual in that few women seem 
to be interested in shooting. I sincerely 
recommend it to anyone wishing a good 
afternoon’s fun. 


ON LOWER BURGLARY 
INSURANCE 


An article by M. A. Graettinger, 
secretary Illinois Bankers Association 
in its bulletin which is sent to all mem- 
bers of the association, gives some most 
important facts regarding burglary in- 
surance rates. Because it indicates the 
attitude of insurance companies, it is 
worth the reading of bankers every- 
where. We reprint it herewith: 

“Many bankers are inquiring as to 
when we expect to have the bank burg- 
lary and robbery insurance rates re- 
duced. Their concern in this respect 
is natural when one makes a comparison 
of the number of burglary and robbery 
attacks and the losses resulting there- 
from during the period covering the 
eight months from the beginning of the 
fiscal year, June 1, up to the present 
time, for the last three years. 

“From June 1, 1924 to March 1, 1925, 
there were 62 such attacks with a total 
loss of $513,000. During the same 
period from 1925 to 1926 there were 27 
with a total loss of $81,000. And from 
1926 to 1927 there were eight attacks 
with a loss of less than $20,000. This 
very gratifying experience can be traced 
solely to the town guard organization 
work, to which the banks and the ass0- 
ciation have contributed considerable 
money, time and effort. 


“T have lost no opportunity to bring 
this situation forcibly to the attention 
of ‘the powers that be’ in New York 
who make the rates, otherwise known 4 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, to which nearly 
all of the stock casualty companies be 
long. I have been informed that figures 
showing the experience for 1926 will 
not be ready for submission to the burg- 
lary committee of this board until April 
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1 or later, and until such figures are in 
hand, no consideration can be given to 
the matter of adjusting the rates. 


“Jn the correspondence there is also 
an undertone, if one can read between 
the lines, as though there may be some 
doubt of our receiving any consider- 
ation in this matter at this time. By 
the ‘grape vine route,’ I understand 
that notwithstanding the favorable ex- 
perience in Illinois at the present time, 
the companies have not yet been able 
to eateh up on their losses experienced 
in other years. Illinois has always been 
an unprofitable state for the insurance 
companies in the bank casualty line, 
and we may have to wait another year 
before the heavy contribution by the 
banks to make the state safe against 
bank burglary and robbery will be 
recognized by the stock insurance com- 
panies. 


“However, I venture a guess, and I 
do not believe that I am very far off in 
this estimate, that the loss ratio on 
earned premiums in this state was be- 
tween 10 per cent and 11 per cent. This 
being correct, the companies, even with 
an acquisition charge of about 50 per 
cent, have made a clear profit of ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of all the 
earned premiums in 1926. Taking into 
consideration the fact that when they 
make one per cent or two per cent they 
are extremely pleased with the results, 
I am wondering just what the experi- 
ence in this state will have to be to get 
these companies to ease up.” 


John W. O’Leary, vice president 
of the Chicago Trust Company and pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States recently returned from 
Cuba. The February meeting of the 
board of directors of the Chamber was 
held at Havana on the 17th and 18th. 
On Friday evening, February 18, Hon. 
Dr. Gerardo Machado, president of 
Cuba and his cabinet were hosts to the 
members of the Chamber board and 
their wives. Prior to leaving for Cuba, 
Mr. and Mrs. O’Leary were among the 
guests at the dinner given by Dr. Hubert 
8. Work, Seeretary of the Interior in 
honor of the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge. Because of the presence of 
Henry Ford, Harvey S. Firestone, An- 
drew Mellon and Simon Guggenheim, 
the Eastern papers referred to this din- 
ner as the five billion dolar banquet. 


Announcement is made of the remov- 
al of the Chicago offices of DeWolf & 
Co, investment bankers to the new 
building at 100 West Monroe Street. 
DeWolf & Co. will oceupy a large part 
of the second or bank floor. Their 
offices are said to be among the hand- 


Somest and most efficiently arranged of 
their kind. 































Approved ®* Passed by 


National 
Bureau of 
Casualty & 
Underwrit- 
ers of New 
York 






by Under- 


writers Lab- 






oratories of 
Chicago 


Tested and Approved 


HE DIEBOLD Thermatic Locking Device 

has been tested and approved by the 
Underwriters Laboratories of Chicago and 
enjoys a preferential in insurance rating 
passed by the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Underwriters of New York. 


No other kind of material, or type of vault door 
construction has yet been granted an equal reduction 
in insurance rating. Hence, only by the use of 
Diebold Vault Doors may this reduced burglary 
insurance rating be obtained. 


The protection against the oxy-acetylene torch or 
electric arc afforded by the Diebold Thermatic Lock 
may be obtained in any Diebold Vault Door — 
round or rectangular — but only in Diebold Vault 
Doors. It is protected by Diebold patents. 


By specifying Diebold Vault Doors for your new 
vault, you are assured of having this modern, 
efficient protective device, and lower burglary insur- 
ance rates. 


Complete detailed information gladly furnished 
upon request. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & 100K Co. 


Cleveland, Detroit, 










New York, Omaha, 
Richmond, Boston, New Orleans, Chicago, 
Indianapolis Pittsburgh, St. Paul 


Factory and General Offices: CANTON, OHIO 


Export Office: 327 Broadway, N. Y. 
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MISSOURI BANKERS EDUCATE 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Following the course of lectures supplied by 
the A. B. A., thousands of future 


customers are being reached 


By G. V. 


HE president of a bank in a little 

Missouri town was sitting at his desk 
going over his mail one morning, when 
he was interrupted by a customer who 
had brought his young son of eight 
vears into the institution to show him 
how to bank. 

“This is my youngest son, Charles,” 
beamed the customer. “I wanted him to 
meet the president of this bank and to 
get acquainted with the details of how 
to deposit and draw out money. I be- 
lieve in starting them out early, you 
know. Each of my other three boys was 
brought in here as soon as he became 
eight years old and I believe they know 
more about banking now than their dad 
does.” 

The bank president smilingly 
from his chair, grasped the hand of 
the lad and gave him a cordial welcome. 
“Tt’s a mighty fine thing,” he said, pat- 
ting the youth on the head, “to have a 
father who has the foresight to educate 
his boys in the uses of a bank. If more 
fathers would do this, we bank presidents 
would have a lot fewer worries and the 
nation would be a lot better off. The 
men who understand how to use the 
bank and take advantage of the service 
it offers usually are the leading citizens 
of the community.” 


rose 


What the Missouri bank president 
said to his new customer is what other 
bank presidents the country over are 
trying to instill into the minds of the 
people—a more general knowledge of 
banks and their uses. One of the most 
effective methods of doing this has been 
through advertising, a tedious and often 
discouraging procedure. 

The Missouri Bankers Association, 
headed by W. W. Pollock, president of 
the North Missouri Trust Company of 
Mexico, Mo., has earried out the edu- 
cational campaign suggested by the A. 
B. A. that reaches the youth of the 
state at a time when their minds are 
most receptive to ideas. 

An educational campaign committee, 
with Walter B. Weisenburger, vice 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
meree in St. Louis, as chairman, was 
appointed in 1925 and immediately set 
about organizing the state into districts 
for the dissemination of banking in- 
fermation through speakers. 


KENTON 


The plan called for division of the 
state’s 114 counties into eight groups, 
with a chairman over each. Each group 
chairman then was called upon to ap- 
point a chairman for every county in 
his district. The county chairman in 
turn was held responsible for selection 








Ww. B. WEISENBURGER 
Chairman, Educational Campaign 
Committee 


of as many speakers as he thought 


necessary to carry the banking message 


before pupils in the schools. 


While the campaign has been intended 
primarily to reach the schools, speakers 
often are provided for club meetings 
or other gatherings for older persons, 
so that those who have only a little 


knowledge of banks may be better in- 
formed. The speakers in general are 
bankers, although other leading citizens 
often take a hand. 


As soon as a county chairman has 


mailed in his list of speakers to Chair- 
man Weisenburger, the speakers are 
sent outlines for talks to be made before 
both grammar and high schools. These 
talks, which are supplied through the 
American Bankers Association, begin 


with such elementary things as telling 


what a bank is, the need of such an in- 
stitution, how a bank is started, how it 
keeps money safe, how it aids one to 
success, and other general facts. Next 
follow more specific details of how 
people make use of banks and how the 


saving of money brings its own reward, 

For the high schools, talks of a mor 
technical nature are used. They go into 
such subjects as wealth, the nature of , 
bank, the protection of savings, hoy 
banks help business, foreign trade and 
the farmer; the federal reserve system, 
and banking as a vocation. 

Although the talks have been prepared 
in suitable form for delivery, the 
speakers are reminded of the fact that 
they may fashion their own addresse: 
to suit local needs, using the prepared 
talks only as a sort of guide. 

“While the Missouri campaign has 
been regarded as very successful fro; 
the start,” said President Pollock, “ts 
influence is continuing to mount eae) 
year. This year we have been better or. 
ganized than ever and have succeede 
in enlisting the service of 109 count) 
chairmen and 565 speakers. It is easy 
to see that the cumulative effect of this 
procedure will give Missouri in a short 
time a class of citizens who will know 
how to make use of their banks. 

“Suppose our 565 speakers average 
four talks apiece during the school 
period. That would make 2,260 addresses 
Then, if each address had an average 
audience of 20, we would be reaching 
45,200 youths. Many of these in turn 
spread our message and its influence 
through talking to companions and t 
their elders. , 

“In order to keep track of the con- 
structive work these volunteers are do- 
ing, we send them report cards, which 
are to be filled out and returned, show- 
ing when and where addresses 
made. Publicity articles are mailed to 
these speakers also with the request that 
they get in touch with the local editor 
and have them published. Individual 
speakers likewise are requested to set 
that notices of their forthcoming ad- 
dresses are printed, as well as a resume 
of their talks after they are delivered. 

“Some speakers, where possible, are 
making use of the radio to increase the 
size of their audience. And in some in- 
stances school superintendents are ¢on- 
ducting regular examinations on bank- 
ing following the talks. In one school, 
a bank has offered worthwhile mone} 
prizes for the best essays on banking 
subjects.” 

Another organization that has been 
helpful in the Missouri eampaign is the 
county bankers’ association. Where the 
work of obtaining speakers has been 
slow, an appeal to the county associa- 
tion usually brings results. 

Promoters of the Missouri movement 
feel their campaign is having the de 
sired effect and that Missouri’s future 
as a banking state is much brighter than 
ever before. One commendatory feature 
is that the plan may be regarded as the 
best general advertising in the world, 
wielding a powerful influence at a place 
where it counts—future generations 
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Authentic Test Records 





Torch 5 tte 
The special Rivet-Grip channel sections 


are hard to burn as concrete adheres 
firmly to the steel within the channel. 





Tool Resisting 
Rivet-Grip Reinforcement is not only 
torch resisting but tool resisting. Its 
multiplicity of heavy members cannot 
be pierced with cold cutting tools and 
drills as is possible with lighter mem- 
bers and fabrics. 





Resists Explosives 


The large proportion of heavy steel 
members and the rigid attachment of 
ties or stirrups to the main bars at close 
intervals, keeps Rivet-Grip units intact 
even after severe detonations. 





Structurally Strong 


Rivet-Grip Bank Vault Reinforcement 
is not only impregnable to burglarious 
or riotous attack but is strong enough 
structurally to resist breaking or crush- 
ing due to a collapse of the building 
from fire or other causes. 





Rver “GRIP is the only bank vault rein- 
forcement made today on which 
authentic test records exist. It is the 
only known form of bank vault rein- 
forcement whose resistance to all forms of 
attack is well established by Federal Re- 
serve test records instead of hypothetical 
deductions. 


Of all the vault walls tested by Radeel 
Reserve Bank Architects and Vault Engi- 
neers at Sandy Hook and since built com- 
mercially for banks in exact duplication 
of the test walls—Rivet-Grip Vault Walls 
resisted penetration longest and most 
effectively. 


Rivet-Grip steel sections are made up es: 
pecially for each vault. Every part is 
fabricated in the shop and is not a stock 
material adapted from some other use. 
All Rivet-Grip units interlock and must be 
assembled properly or they will not go into 
position. The proper placing and fitting 
of Rivet-Grip units is not left to the judg 
ment of workmen as they cannot be fitted 
in any way but the correct way. 


Write for brochure giving interesting 
facts about the design and construc- 
tion of modern bank vaults. 


THE RIVET-GRIP STEEL COMPANY 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
2408 Prospect Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


RivetGri 


BANK VAULT REINFORCEMENT 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





Prove Value of Rivet-Grip Protection 
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THE BANKER’S LIBRARIAN ti 
He that loveth a book will never want a wholesome counselor. ch 


A NT —Isaac Barrow ts 
$a) 
MARV ; 


SVPER —- AVTUMATIC 


¥ Main Street and Wall Street (d) publicity of corporation affairs. A 
A Calculating Machine The extent to which Wall Street’s Primarily, Dr. Ripley urges that the 
: operations are financed by the deposits rights of states to charter corporations pe 
of Main Street bankers should make should be subjected to some sort of é 
Main Street and Wall Street by William — federal regulation which would prevent : 
Z. Ripley, almost duty-reading to unserupulous state governments from of 
BEFORE You > executives of both metropolitan and using lax incorporation statutes as a r 
rural financial institutions. source of revenue, especially where 
Professor Ripley is worth listening corporations take advantage of these 
DECIDE —— 1 to on his subject, as may be seen from Jax statutes to escape the more strin- , 
' the following extracts taken from gent laws of the states in which they “ 
Who’s Who in America: really intend to do business. - 
SEE “RIPLEY, William Zebina, economist ; The author states that his Atlantic 
—_ professor of economics, Massachusetts Monthly articles have already settled, Be 
Institute of Technology, 1895-1901; for all time, the question of non-voting 
MARCHANT professor of political economy, Harvard, common stocks and suggests as a further 
since 1901. Lecturer in sociology, development that an authoritative voice M 
Columbia, 1893-1901; expert agent on in management be given to the holders fn 
SAC ON. transportation, Ss Industrial Com- of preferred stocks and perhaps to st 
Tomultiply-youmere- mission, 1900-1901; vice president bond holders as well. al 
. oe ee See American Economies Association, 1898, He feels, however that the stock- TI 
; 1900-01. Author; Financial History of holder’s right to vote and his right of th 
Virginia, 1890; The Races of Europe legal action against fraudulent director- he 
(Lowell Institute Lectures) 1900; ates and unfair majorities are not B 
Trusts, Pools and Corporations, 1905; sufficient to protect him. These, he be- 
ress another key— Railway Problems, 1907; Railroads: lieves, should be supplemented by 
—e Rates and Regulation, 1912; Railroads permanent protective bodies who would ‘ 
—Finance and Organization, 1914; wateh the security holder’s interests be 
NO ZIG-ZAGGING Special Report U. S. Eight Hour Com- with the aid of legally responsible ex- id 
OF EYES . mission on Trainmen’s Schedules and pert accountants, who would advise the Y 
sand al ieanaas Gears Agreements, 1917. Editor Selections stockholder at short periods of the K 
straight line. and Documents in Economies, 10 vol- actual condition of his property and vj 
LESS umes; also many articles in periodicals. whose existence would act as an effective B 
DESK SPACE— “@ Director of the Chicago, Rock Island & ¢heek on managements which might 
About size of 844"x11" Pacific Railway since 1917; Adminis- otherwise seek to sell, deny or delay the 
——— trator of Labor Standards, War Depart- rights of owners. ‘ 
- ment, 1918. Chairman, National Adjust- The authority of the Federal Govern- is 
pisscnen Steel rt ol ment Commission, U. 8. Shipping nent, acting through the Federal Trade C 
Elliot Fisher Board, 1919-20; special examiner on (Commission or some similar body, st 
Screed om consolidation of railways. (Auditor re- should extend to all these matters, in ‘ 
poses Pan = ports 1921) Interstate Commerce Com-  Profsssor Ripley’s opinion, and_par- ¢ 
mission, 1920-23. ticularly to the enforcement of cireun- a 
It will also be remembered that he is — stantial and frequent publicity regard- « 
the author of certain articles in the At- jing the true condition of corporations 0 
lantie Monthly on the subject of non- and the actual facts as to their current te 
voting stocks which caused considerable earnings. P 
newspaper comment in 1925. Bankers whose opinions are asked on 1! 
In “Main Street and Wall Street” these proposals will doubtless follow the st 
Dr. Ripley repeats the substance of his banker’s usual method in answering tr 
articles on the disfranchisement of any proposal. They will ask, first: h 
' stockholders and enlarges on the whole “How much will all this cost?” second: 
BUILDING = acm subject of the duties and responsibilities “What return will it pay on the invest- 
CALCULATING 5 ADDITION which devolve upon the management ment?” c 
pera meen Ange ai of corporations whose securities are Naturally, such deep-seated abroga- b 
ELSE widely held and publicly dealt in. tion of the right of free contract which $ 
Briefly stated, his thesis is as follows: now belongs to states, corporations and $ 
MARCHANT The present wide diffusion of corpora- individuals would be unjustifiable un- 6 
; I tion ownership has so far relieved the less it secured important and wide- R 
SVPER — AVTUMATIC management of responsibility to the in- spread profits in exchange for what It Fi 
RCRA ET: CALC ALINE MACIIAE RO. dividual owner that the collective rights took away. § 
New York Chicago Oakland = London | of numerous small participants should It is equally plain that the regulation 5 
— ~~ — be safe-guarded by new laws regarding of 48 state governments and of the T 
5 (a) incorporation, (b) issuance of se- thousands of corporations chartered by , 


eurities, (¢) corporation accounting, each of them will add considerably to 
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the present eight billion dollar annual 
pill for government in the United States. 
If the corporations regulated pay 
this added expense they will have to 
charge it to their stockholders. If the 
taxpayer foots the bill, it may be neces- 
sary to add one more public function- 
ary to the eight, whom every 100 
Americans now support. 

The book’s practical ‘interest and 
value for the banker increase from 
chapter to chapter and the last two are 
the most significant. Their headings, 
‘More Light—and Power Too” and 
“Pyblie Utilities—Still More About 
Them,” are sufficient to indicate the 
reasons why bankers who commence 
reading Main Street and Wall Street 
should not stop until they have finished 


It. 
Published by Little Brown & Co., 
Boston, cloth, 350 pages $2.50. 


New Book on Canada 

The Royal Bank of Canada, of 
Montreal, has just issued an unusually 
fne book of nearly 150 pages giving 
statisties, facts, and photographs of 
all phases of Canadian development. 
This is a splendid book to have and one 
that makes interesting reading. It may 
be had free by writing to the Royal 
Bank of Canada, Montreal. 


V. A. Lersner, who for 40 years has 
devoted his entire efforts to the savings 


has used 


Sargent & Greenleaf 


Time and Combination Locks 


as standard equipment 
for over a half century 


In the stalwart seventies, Mr. James 
Sargent, founder’of this company, was 
granted permission to test the secur- 
ity of the Combination Locks then in 
use in the United States Treasury. 
He succeeded in picking nearly all 
of them, and the Government, noting 
the superior and ingenious construc- 
tion of his locks, transferred its 
patronage to Sargent & Greenleaf. 
Since that time, more than 50 years 
ago, the United States Treasury has 
specified S&G locks. For complete: 


information on S&G Time and 


bank business, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York City to sueceed the late W. E. 
Knox. Mr. Lersner has been executive 
vice president of the Bowery Savings 
Bank sin¢e 1923. 


An outstanding reflection of the 
country’s continued prosperity is seen 
in the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company’s 79th annual statement which 
shows that during the past year the 
company delivered insurances totaling 
$215,174,510, the greatest amount of 
new business in its history. The pres- 
ent membership of the company is 350,- 
000, and their aggregate insurance pro- 
tection amounts to $1,584,288,506. The 
Penn Mutual, which was founded in 
1847 and does business in nearly every 
state of the union, is the largest insti- 
tution of its kind in Pennsylvania. Its 
head office is in Philadelphia. 


The member banks of the Miami 
Clearing House Association on Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, had combined deposits of 
$80,522,711 and combined resources of 
$91,576,029, according to the asso- 
tiation’s consolidated statement. The 
Bank of Bay Biscayne led among in- 
dividual banks with total deposits of 
$29,141,723 and total resources of $31,- 
529,260. Its affiliate, the Biseayne 
Trust Company, had in addition, de- 
Posits of $3,509,986 and total resources 


Combination Locks, address: 


Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Makers of good bank locks for Main Vault Doors, Vault Day Gates, Cashiers’ Lockers, 
Emergency Doors, Tellers’ Wickets, Tellers’ Cages, Safe Deposit Boxes, Grille Gates. 


of $3,901,397. These figures represent 
a slight recession from the June 30, 
1926, statements, since which time the 
Miami banks have undergone the pres- 
sure of the hurricane damage and con- 
sequent disturbance of business. 


ILLINOIS GROUP MEETINGS 


Sectional meetings of Illinois Bankers 
to discuss improved methods of serving 
the publie will be held during the latte: 
part of May in ten eities of the state, 
according to an announcement made by 
the Illinois Bankers Association. 

In past years a large majority of the 
city and country banks have declared 
an extra holiday in order to permit their 
employes to attend these gatherings. It 
is expected that an even larger per- 


centage will do so this year. 

The following schedule of group 
meetings is announced by the bankers 
association as follows: 

PLACE DATE 

y 16 

Litehfield y 17 

Murphysboro............. May 18 

Be VOUMOR GS ¢ sick cweseudas May 19 

CRs kid adendeedaenanes May 20 

Dixon y 23 

y 24 

Peoria y 25 

Pontiae y 26 

Wea 6ss sid cncioneas May 27 

“The Bankers Special,” bearing 
officials of the Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion will tour the state during the period 
mentioned and will stop at these towns 
on the meeting dates. 
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QUIET FOR BANKING ROOMS 


The bank is more pleasant for customers, and workers accomplish 
more when noises are absorbed by special materials 


HE accuracy and efficiency 

of employes must be given 
first consideration, and anything 
which improves working conditions is of 
interest to every banker. 

When the executive must do some 
difficult, constructive thinking, he re- 
tires to the privacy of his office away 
from the sounds and confusion of the 
work room. He may do this unconscious- 
ly and sometimes may even blame him- 
self for lack of concentration because 
he cannot do his best in the presence of 
noise. Psychologists, 
show him the reason. 

Overcoming the effects of noise re- 
quires the expenditure of 
mental energy, physical energy. By 
practice he may get accustomed to noise 
and may feel that it does not distract 
him, but during the day he is using up 
valuable energy which might be 
served or expended otherwise. 

Present banking methods require the 
use of many adding and bookkeeping 
machines. The clatter of these and the 
rattle of typewriters produce a sound 
which cannot be compared with the old 
time scratch of the bookkeeper’s pen on 
the ledger. The trucks, street cars and 
other traffic outside pour distracting 
noises through doors and windows in 
large amounts. 


however, ¢an 


energv— 


eon- 


The quantity of sound produced is 
not entirely responsible for noisiness. 
The room itself can amplify the sound 
and it is this inherent characteristic 
whieh usually determines whether the 
bank will be known as a noisy or quiet 
one. 

When a sound is made in a room, the 
sound waves start out in all directions 
at a high speed. When these waves 
strike the various interior surfaces of 
the room, a part of the sound will be 


56 


By WALLACE WATERFALL 


Chief Acoustical Engineer, The Celotex Company, Chicago 


absorbed but most of it is usually re- 
flected back into the room. The sound 
wave keeps reflecting back and forth 
striking various surfaces at the rate 
of about 50 times each second until it 
finally can no longer be heard. 








Sound absorbing material is used 
on ceiling panels and under the 


balcony in the Chapin National 
Bank, Springfield, Mass. 





A hard plaster wall absorbs only 
about three per cent of the sound that 
strikes it and reflects back into the 
room the other 97 per cent. Glass, 
marble, and metal surfaces absorb even 
less. This shows why ordinary sounds 
will last for several seconds in many 
banking rooms. 


In a bank or office we are not 
dealing with a sound, 
There are many sounds being 
made in rapid succession both outside 
and inside. All of these have their re- 
flections from walls, ceilings, and floors 
and it is this accumulation of original 
noises and reflections which makes the 
room noisy. 

It is evident that the way to correct 
a condition of noisiness is to use some 
material on the interior surfaces of the 
room which will absorb sound. If, in- 
stead of a surface which absorbs only 
three per cent, a surface which absorbs 
50 per cent can be produced, mueb 
quieter conditions can be expected. 

For a number of years it has been 
quite generally known that felts and 
cloths have some ability to absorb sound. 
Such materials are still used in an ex- 
perimental way to improve _ hearing 
conditions and reduce echoes. More re- 
cently, however, various special prod- 
ucts have been developed for sound ab- 
sorption which have definite accoustieal 
value and_ structural characteristies 
which make them satisfactory for per- 
manent installation in banking rooms. 


single 


In selecting absorbing materials, care 
should be used in weighing the merits 
of each. The sound absorbing value as 
determined by some reputable inde- 
pendent authority is probably the most 
important point. It is quite plain that 
a material which absorbs 50 per cent of 
the sound that strikes it is more de 
sirable than one which absorbs 25 per 
cent and should be expected to cost 
more per square foot. The material 
should work nicely into the decorative 
scheme of the interior and should be 
decorated, as may be required, without 
any appreciable loss in absorbing ef 
ciency. 
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INTERIOR VIEW 


HOME BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Ashland Ave, and Division St. 
Chicago, III. 


Officers 


PRES Bis MIMI ckdincceckcdcnbanarndseacencauuent President 
L. H. PRYBYLSKI Vice President 
JOHN J. KRAUSE Vice President 
POR Wer CE abc cadavvcékadsdoccudeccecueds Vice President 
PAUL DRYMALSKI - Vice President 
DE Pee eke bsnncccscdedcuccawsscaaceceacoaunaal Cashier 
et OR er eee rec Assistant Cashier 


‘BANK SPECIALISTS 


ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS DESIGNERS INTERIORS 
BANK BUILDINGS COMPLETE EQUIPMENT VAULTS 


Write for Our Beautifully Illustrated Portfolio on Bank Art Showing Our Work 


K. M. VITZTHUM & CO., INc. 


VITZTHUM—BURNS, Architects 


307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisera 

















Interior view of COLUMBIA STATE SAVINGS BANK, Chicago, IIl. 
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{ee is the interior of the 


new home of the Columbi, 
State Savings Bank which we 
have just completed and was 
formally opened on December 
18th last. Floors of Vermont 
marble with Belgium Black jp. 
serts. Bank screen of Bottachino 
marble with counters of Black 
and Gold. Walls finished with 
Zenitherm. Note the large ey. 
panse of skylight, doing awa 
with artificial light in the 
daytime. 


Write for our brochure 
“The Open Door to Bank 
Architecture” which, be- 
sides featuring some of 
our work in the way of 
photographs, contains in- 
formation of interest to 
banks contemplating 
building. 


‘“‘WRITE TODAY” 


What Our Service 1—Consultations, preliminary sketches, estimates of cost, including water color 


design of proposed building. 


Consists a 2—Complete plans, specifications, full size details and awarding of contracts in 


conjunction with owner. 
3—Complete superintendence. 


W. GIBBONS UFFENDELL, INC., Bank Architect 


39 S. "STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


First National Bank 
of Madison, 
Madison, Indiana 


the First National Bank of Madison, Indiana—built of 
Bedford stone, with a Classic front, featured panel entrance 
and blue stone base. 


Our “guaranteed cost’ form of contract on this building 
secured a substantial saving for the owners. 


Let us tell you how we can do the same for you. 


Press above is the new home we recently erected for 


Inquiries for full information welcome- no obligation 


 emmgren ce COMPAN 
- - BANK BUILDERS .- - 


1461 First National Bank Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


The location of absorbing materials 


and the quantity which should be used 
are dependent upon the size and shape 


of the room as well as on other factors. 
The majority of banks seem to conduct 
most of their business in one large room. 


The center part is the public space 
Around this space are located the tellers, 
and officers who have contact with the 
publie. 

On the mezzanine floor are the work 
spaces with their noisy machines. The 
noise of these machines should be ab- 
sorbed as quickly as possible and so a 
logical location for absorbing material 
would be on the ceiling directly over 
the machines. The ceiling over the public 
space should also be sound absorbent 
to help reduce the intensity of sound 
in the room. 

What might be called a “noise pres- 
sure” exists in many banks. Employes 
and patrons have to work and talk 
against this pressure. This requires 
extra energy and the reduction of this 
pressure by absorption makes possible 
the transaction of business with greater 
ease. 

The quantity of absorbing waterial 
which should be used ean best be deter- 
mined by an individual study of each 
ease. Bearing in mind that the absorp- 
tion depends both upon efficiency and 
area, the degree of quiet obtained 
about proportional to the amount o 
absorption. In general, satisfactory Tf 
sults ean be obtained by applying ab 
sorbing material of good efficiency '™ 
all ceiling panels. For the treatment 0! 
the ceiling alone to be sufficient, the 
absorbing material used should usually 
have an efficiency between 40 per cet! 
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and 70 per cent. 

As with most all bank equipment, it 
js most satisfactory and economical to 
have the absorbing material installed 
when the building is constructed. The 
architect can ascertain the amount re- 
quired and provide for it in his 
specifications. Many old buildings, how- 
ever, have been quieted and it has been 
found possible to apply absorbing mate- 
rial in a decorative manner to interiors 
of most any design. 



































Big Demand for Quiet Banks 





No diseussion of bank or office quiet- 
ing would be complete without some 








mention of the widespread interest 
which has been shown in the whole sub- 
ject of noise reduction in the last few 
vears. Perhaps this is due to the in- 
creased noisiness of modern methods 
and machines. Perhaps it is the result 
of a better knowledge of the harmful 


























effects of noise as shown by practical 





psychological research. 

At any rate, the effort that is being 
spent in studying noise conditions and 
in making noise surveys of buildings 
and cities indieates that the publie 
wants less noise. The fact that large 





























organizations and industries are employ- THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
ing experts to study noise conditions MARQUETTE, MICH 





and recommend improvements shows a 
willingness to meet the demand of the 
public. The increased use of machinery 
may mean the production of more noise, 
but this noise will have to be absorbed 
by the proper use of efficient sound- 
absorbing materials. 





























MILLER HONORED FOR 
A. I. B. WORK BUILDING should, and usually 


does, express the character of its 














In recognition of the growing import- 























anee of adult education, the University ae ae et a a ¥ bank 
of Southern California conferred an building, the stability and integrity of 
honary degree upon Stephen I. Miller, the organization it houses. This is a 





educational director of the American 
Institute of Banking. 

Mr. Miller oceupies in the institute, 
4 position analagous to that of the ; : 
president of a university, and in honor- tae eae 


ing him, the University of Southern If a building is modern, well planned 
California emphasized the close connee- ; 


: aa é ¢ i w 

hon existing between the modern univer- and properly ee 2 ner mera 
sity and the financial and business life will be attracted to the bank by . e 
of the nation. evident atmosphere of prosperity, 
cordiality, and business efficiency. 


lasting asset. Financial statements are 
rarely understood, but an appropriate 
banking building makes a definite 





















































Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated has 
been appointed advertising agent for 
Union National Bank of Knoxville, 





























Tenn. 
MOWBRAY & UFFINGER 
C. A. Barker, Jr. was recently elected papacepapoceares 
an assistant cashier of California ARCHITECTS 
Bank. Besides a thorough knowledge BANK EQUIPMENT & VAULT ENGINEERS 








in banking he has made a specialty of 


TH 
foreign banking particularly as_ it 221 WEST 57™ STREET 
affects Oriental transactions with the NEW YORK 
United States, and will be a factor in 
the foreign department of California 
Bank at the head office. 
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taining three scientific fellowships at 
the National Bureau of Standards in 
Washington operated by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Standard specifica- 
tions adopted by the industry in 1923 
are, in part, an outcome of this research. 

After the glaze has sufficiently dried, 
the pieces are loaded into the kilns.. 

With the cylindrical type of kiln a 
period of approximately two weeks 
usually elapses from loading to draw- 
ing, owing to the necessity of carefully 
placing the pieces, bricking up and ce- 
menting the doorways and subjecting 
the ware for many hours to a very low 
degree of heat in order to evaporate 
any remaining moisture. The tempera- 
ture is then gradually raised until the 
full intensity of 2,100 degrees F (in 
some instance of manufacture, 2,300 
degrees F) has been obtained. At this 
temperature, the ware is white hot. 
With the several days which must be 
allowed afterward for the temperature 
to decrease and the kilns to cool suffi- 
ciently to enable handling the fired 
pieces, two weeks is usually consumed. 

Upon issuing from the kilns, the ware 
is then sent to the fitting shop where it 
is assembled and carefully checked with 
prescribed measurements and any excess 
dimension removed with a hand chisel 
and by grinding the edges with a car- 
borundum wheel for nicety of jointing. 

When correctness has been assured in 
this way, the ware is loaded into box 
cars, where it is carefully stacked with 
hay, straw or excelsior, according to 
necessities in the particular work, the 
stacked ware being braced with timbers 
to assure delivery without dislodgment 
and breakage. 

When shipping terra cotta, complete 
setting drawings are furnished to the 
contractor, each piece being numbered. 

From this description it will be 
evident that a material so produced has 
well defined characteristics and that 
there are certain limitations which the 
nature of the process gives to the 
forms in which it may be turned out. 

Large blocks approximating the di- 
mensions of heavy stone masonry are 
now freely obtainable and with fluted 
columns a system of concealed joining 
has been developed which enables the 
pieces to take the appearance of large 
drums in which the horizontal joint 
alone is apparent to the eye, such as 
occurs when stone columns are cut into 
drum sections, while the concealed 
vertical joints enable taking up any in- 
accuracies in vertical alignment which 
might result in the firing. 

The architectural trend in bank de- 
sign manifesting itself toward motifs of 
architectural design which are more 
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BANK BUILDING MATERIALS 

3. TERRA COTTA 


(Continued from page 15) 


“friendly” in feeling calls for a highly 
plastic material offering a wide variety 
of appealing color effects which can be 
used in this way and for the ready ex- 
pression of appropriate symbolism in 
ornament. Terra cotta which may be 
freely molded into almost any desired 
shape and supplied in an almost ex- 
haustless range of beautiful shades and 
tints, is commending itself to progres- 





Terra Cotta is so easily cleaned that 
the building made of it may be made 
to look like new every spring. 


sive banking institutions in all parts of 
the country. 

It is not too much to predict that with- 
in another generation, the distinguish- 
ing note in bank architecture will be 
one of more “homelike” quality inclin- 
ing to cheerful and diverting treatment 
in its use especially of color, for both 
exterior and interior effects. 

One thing likely to facilitate this is 
that modern methods of construction 
have substituted steel as the supporting 
factor in building, thus reducing exterior 
walls to the function of mere screens 
in which it is desirable to avoid weight. 

Lightness combined with a sufficient- 
ly high crushing strength to endure all 
strains in the carrying of material from 
story to story on steel angle supports, 
is the desirable condition and one which 
offers complete structural security when 
proper provision has been made for any 
flectural action in the supporting 
skeleton. 


Research in the terra cotta industry 
upon the factors which are encountered 
in this respect enable terra cotta to be 


used today with absolute assurance that 
it will endure as permanently ag any 
form of facing material yet devised }y 
man. 


Indeed its history throughout many 
thousand years of human building oper. 
ations has amply demonstrated the ey. 
traordinary durability of burned clay iy 
resisting all ravages of time. Many of 
the most famous structures of Buro 
erected as far back as the twelfth 
century and still in constant daily ug 
give ample evidence of this quality in 
the perfect condition of the terra cotty 
after seven or eight centuries of oe. 
posure. 

The use of burnt clay in building has 
also been recognized from time im. 
memorial as affording the best prote. 
tion against fire risks and as terra cott, 
in its manufacture has to pass through 
a higher heat than commonly e. 
countered in the average conflagration, 
its outstanding merit in this respect js 
obvious. 

Impervious surface finishes and 
glazes, in all colors, have been brought 
to a high state of perfection in modem 
terra cotta and add greatly to the beav- 
ty .and variety of effect obtainable 
They do not absorb dirt, which remains 
only as a superficial deposit. Terra 
cotta buildings can therefore be cleaned 
easily and inexpensively by a_ simple 
process of washing. 

This last consideration is important 
under the conditions which prevail in 
our modern cities where the atmosphere 
is heavily laden with soot, dust and 
gases which tend to discolor and dis- 
figure the surfaces of buildings. 

Particularly in large cities where tall 
buildings shut in the streets and reduce 
them to narrow canyon-like gorges, the 
preservation of light at the street level 
is an important consideration. Gloomy 
streets are not only depressing and u- 
healthy but property values are mate- 
rially affected in the darkening of rent- 
able space in the lower stories and the 
cost of artificial illumination is greatly 
inereased thereby. 


Materials which can be readily washed 
like terra cotta have a strong appeal 
from their property of reflecting light 
and counteracting the shadow oceasioned 
by very tall buildings and this consider- 
ation is steadily leading to a wider us 
of terra cotta in the large buildings 
which line our city thoroughfares. 


What has been said regarding effects 
of exterior architecture likewise applié 
in great measure to the interior finish 
of public spaces of banking and office 
buildings. Here there is every oppor 
tunity to employ terra cotta for magnif- 
eent effects of interior decoration in 4 
surface finish which is unstainable, 
which can be readily washed and whieh 
requires no repolishing at intervals 
maintain its original beauty and color. 
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WORDS 
ny 
by 
\ ," JE see in one bank’s advertising the words “The 
= Bank of Courtesy,” in another’s “you will like 
= our Service,” in another's ‘‘a sincere Welcome to you.” 
=. Those banks mean just what they say. Their words 
3 speak the literal truth. 
in P 
of But how formal those phrases look spread out 
dpe on paper. How cold is printers’ ink whert it speaks 
fth such sentiments. We read the words; but the words 
Use have no life, no heartiness. They are words only. 
“ More eloquent by far is the message that archi- 
tla tecture can speak. The warm sunlight on this grace- 
” ful entrance invites the passerby with an appeal that 
he will rot misread. Here is welcome, indeed, and 
has a welcome that glows with a persuasive suggestion 
im- of the cordiality and service to be found within. 
tee. Truly, the building is a vital factor in broadcasting a 
rtta bank’s message to its public. 
ugh ‘ 
en- 
; TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY 
t is The Design, Construction and Equipment of Bank Buildings 
ARCHITECTS - ENGINEERS 
and 
ight oD > paper peel the Bank for Business’’ was written TILGHMAN Moyer Company, Allentown, Penna. 
lern to tell you why and how. Here you will find Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Building the 
Dall: 138 pages and 35 illustrations devoted to a thought- Bank for Business” at no cost or obligation whatever. 
" ful discussion of this powerful influence on a bank's 
-_ growth and profits. Bound in leather for a perma- Name: 
ans nent place in your library, it is the kind of book you i 
errs will want to keep and read many times. Simply mail Address :____ = 
ned the coupon. 
nple me ws saasiic 
a | NEW BUILDINGS PLANNED NEW BUILDING FOR EAST limestone and gray Westerly granite 
& ’ RIVER SAVINGS BANK It follows the style of architecture o 
Ae New York, N. Y.—Central Savings 1840-1850 during which the East River 
j Bank, five stories, cost $2,000,000, loca- The East River Savings Bank re- Savings Bank was organized. The in- 
a tion Seventy-fourth street, Broadway cently moved into a new branch build- terior is of Tavernelle Rose, Verde 
a and Amsterdam Avenue; York and jing at 96th Street and Amsterdam Antico and blue Belge marble, giving a 
‘tall Sawyer, architects. Avenue, New York City. color scheme of black, cream and green 
| —_——_ with touches of gold. 
¥ Anderson, ee Bank and A feature of the building is a set of 
lewd Trust Company, 72x 144 feet, cost three mottoes cut into the stone. Near 
ail  tagreme $500,000 ; Vonnegut, the top of the building in front is this: 
an a ne & Mueller, Indianapolis, archi- “Economy. That is one of the first and 
nate- ome. highest virtues. It begins with saving 
rent: sper soi gi money.” 
1 the owl Diego, Calit.—Seourity : Com- Over the entrance is this sentence: 
eatly mercial and Savings Bank, Hillerest “Every man is the architect of his own 
branch, $65,000 ready for oceupaney by fortene.” 
hed April 1, 1927; 50x 75 feet; floors and Peony ae ey Nee ee 
6 fixtures will be of travertine marble. DN nape scl ihe ee 
ypeal is this sentence: “Saving builds sound 
light ae a homes and nations.” 
ioned Davenport, Iowa—American Com- sack Hs 
rm mercial and Savings Bank, 14-story sky- hacia 
—- Scraper, $2,000,000; 100x150 feet. ; aoe? 
a The First National Bank and Trust 
dings 7 a. Me ; Company, of Monessen, Pennsylvania 
New York, N. Y.—Bronx County En : ee * 
T ; a, ae ias awarded a contract to Kelly & Kelly 
fects rust Company, three stories, 75x 75 ; a 
om feet, brick and limestone; $100,000 of lang lsend City, Kew Tem, & 
yplies ‘ . ae build a new bank 67 feet by 100 feet. 
finish —— The building will have a granite base 
office Royersford, Pa.—Royersford Trust and belt course extending ten feet above 
por ny, two stories, brick or stone; {f | the sidewalk. A feature of this building 
gnifi- ntemplated. The service Gepastenent in te new «Pe*ert™™ is that the contractor has 
in a —_——_—__— : signed an agreement to finish his part 
- “= . E R Ss s Bank. ~ . : 
rable, Rochester, N. Y.—Genesee Valley a re ¥ of the structure in six months. The 
which Trust Company, brick steel and stone; building will be modern in every 
Is to location Broad and Irving streets; con- The building was designed by Walter respect. Hopkins & Dentz are arechi- 
oolor. templated. & Gillette and is built of Indiana _ teets. 
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BARNETT NATIONAL MOVES 
INTO NEW QUARTERS 


| mega te its 50th anniver- 
sary, The Barnett National Bank 
of Jacksonville, Fla. was host to thou- 
sands of depositors and friends, form- 
ally opening its spacious quarters on 
the first two floors of the new 18-story 
Barnett) National 


Bion H. Barnett, chairman of the 
and W. R. MeQuaid, president 
of the bank, expressed themselves as 
delighted with the 
public reception of 
the bank’s new build- 
to 
of 


second 


sank building. 


board, 


ing, a monument 
the development 
Florida's 
oldest 
stitution. 

Founded by Will- 
B. Barnett, pioneer Floridian and 
banker, in 1877, this is the fourth move 
for expansion in the 50 years of its life 
and growth, and the Barnett National, 
under his son’s leadership, pursuing a 


financial in- 


W. R. McQuaid 


jam 


liberal and progressive policy, consis- 
tent with conservative management, has 


plaved an important part in the growth 
of Florida and Jacksonville. 

The present site of the skyseraper 
home adjoins the classical old banking 
structure, built by the founder of the 
hank, and is connected with it by a wide 
entrance, throwing the two buildings 
into one, 

The plans for a large office building 
were first considered in the spring of 
1924; construction was started January 
1, 1926. 

Only the commercial departments of 
the bank have been moved into the new 
banking rooms,—the bond, trust, sav- 
ings and collection departments being 
still housed in the old building,—now a 
part of the new,—which has ever been 
referred 
material 

Officials 
awarded 


to in 
as “A 


and 


the bank’s advertising 

Florida Landmark.” 
directors of the bank 
for the building 
to James Stewart and Company of New 
York City, builders of the famous new 
Madison and many 
banking structures, among them the new 


the contract 


Square Garden, 

















The beautiful interior 
Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 


of the main banking room of the Barnett National 
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Mitsui bank building in Tokyo, Japan, 
said to be one of the largest buildings 
of its kind in the world. 

The bank vaults were installed by the 
Mosler Safe and Lock Company. 

The interior of the banking rooms 
combines simplicity with extreme beanty 
of line and arrangement. There ar 
light-bronze fittings, travertine marble 
walls and floors, columns, railing; 
and wainscoting of the warm tint of 
Botticino marble. 

Fifty years is the period of service of 
the present chairman, son of the founder 
of the institution. President MeQuaid 
has served the bank well over half of 
this period. 


NEW BUILDINGS 
PLANNED 


Kenosha, Wis.—United States Na- 
tional Bank, eight stories, 88 x 80 feet, 
pressed brick and _ stone; architect, 
Childs & Smith, Chicago; $500,000, 
drawing plans. 

Flushing, N. Y.—Flushing National 
Bank, four stories, 60 x 100 feet, brick, 
$300,000; architect, W. W. Knowles, 
Long Island City, finishing plans; con- 
tract awarded. 

Elmsford, N. Y.—Elmsford Property 
Association, one story, 65x90 feet; 
drawing plans; architect W. Lazinsk, 
New York City. 

Crosbyton, Texas—Citizens National 
Bank. 

Lansdale, Pa.—First National Bank, 
alterations and addition, $75,000, con- 
templated. 


Bank, alterations and addition, 


contemplated. 


rear 


Excelsior Mo.—First Na 


tional Bank. 


Springs, 


De Land, Fla—Colusa County Bank 
and Trust Company being repaired. 


New Hyde Park, N. Y.—Bank of 


New Hyde Park, contemplated. 


feet, stone, 
P. Mel 


pany, one story, 43x132 
Fifth and Atwood Streets, FE. 
lon, New York City, architect. 

North Bergen, N. J.—The 
National Bank, contemplated. 


Citizens 


Chieago, Ill—West City Trust an 
Savings Bank, two stories, $100,000; 
project to mature about December 
1927. 





ol 


ne, 
fel- 
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Detroit, Mich.— Bank of Detroit 
pranch, one story, stone and concrete, 
contemplated. 


Coyngham, Pa.—First National Bank 
of Coyngham, one story, brick, con- 
templated. 


New York, N. Y.—National City 
Bank of New York, two stories, 200x88 
feet, brick and limestone, $150,000; 
Walker and Gillette, architects. 


Granville, N. Y¥.—The Washington 
County Bank of Granville, maturity 
about May. ‘ 


Horseheads, N. Y.—First National 
Bank, one story, brick, steel and lime- 
stone, $75,000; drawing plans. 


Elgin, Ill—Home National Bank, 10 
stories, brick, stone and reinforced con- 
erete, contemplated. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Bremen Bank, one 
story, 60x155 feet, stone, brick and 
steel, $300,000; plans drawn. 


Detroit, Mich—The Ameriean State 
Bank branch, one story, 45x110 feet, 
brick; contract awarded. 


RECENT 
BANK CONSOLIDATIONS 


The Fort Worth National Bank, Fort 
Worth Texas, and the Farmers & Mechanics 
National Bank of Fort Worth, were con- 
solidated under the charter and corporate 
tile of ‘‘The Fort Worth National 
Bank,’’ with capital stock of $2,000,000. 


The Third National Bank of Spring- 
field, Mass. and the Chicopee National 
Bank of Springfield, consolidated under 
the charter of the Third National Bank 
of Springfield, and under title of ‘‘The 
Third National Bank and Trust Company 
of Springfield,’ with capital stock of 
$1,420,000. 

_The National Bank of Commerce of 
Norfolk, Virginia and the Norfolk Na- 
tional Bank, consolidated under the char- 
ter of The National Bank of Commerce of 
Norfolk, and under the corporate title of 
“Norfolk National Bank of Commerce 
and Trust’’, with capital stock of $2,- 
500,000. 


The First National Bank of New Castle, 
Pennsylvania and the National Bank of 
Lawrence ‘County at New Castle, consolid- 
ated under the charter of The First Na- 
tional Bank of New Castle, and under 
title of ‘‘First National Bank of Law- 
tence County at New Castle’’, with capi- 
tal stock of $1,000,000. 

_ The National Bank of Commerce, of 
Columbus, Ohio “and the City National 
Bank of Columbus, consolidated under the 
charter of The National Bank of Com- 
merce of Columbus, and under title of 
‘The City-National Bank of Commerce of 
Columbus’’ with capital stock of $600,000. 

First National Bank in Waynesboro, 
Pennsylvania and the Waynesboro Na- 
Honal. Bank and Trust Company, con- 


“ mde 


New Building for the ‘Buckeye State Building & Lan Company, Columbus, Ohio 


A NEW BUILDING HELPS 


This new building is now nearing completion. 
Among the ‘“‘helps’’ devised by our service in the 
efficiency of the above structure was a provision 
for automobile parking space in the sub-base- 


ment. 


There are one hundred offices and there 


is parking space for one hundred cars. This proved . 
a telling factor in the renting campaign. Notwith- 
standing three large office buildings have just 
been completed in Columbus, 40° of the renting 
area in the Buckeye was leased before the roof 


was on. 


HOPKINS & DENTZ 
BANK ARCHITECTS 
VAULT & EQUIPMENT ENGINEERS 
415 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


OUR ILLUSTATED BROCHURE SENT ON 


solidated under the charter of the First 
National Bank in Waynesboro, and under 
title ‘‘First National Bank and Trust 
Company in Waynesboro’’ with capital 
stock of $900,000. 

Bowery and East River National Bank 
of New York, N. Y. and the Discount Na- 
tional Bank of New York, N. Y. consol- 
idated under the charter and corporate 
title of ‘‘ Bowery and East River Nation- 
al Bank of New York,’’ No. 1105, with 
capital stock of $3,000,000. 

The First National Bank of Moorhead, 
Minnesota, and the Moorhead National 
Bank, Moorhead, Minnesota, consolidated 
under the charter of the First National 
Bank of Moorhead, No. 2569, and under 
the corporate title of ‘‘The First and 
Moorhead National Bank,’’ with capital 
stock of $150,000. 


The Bank of Pittsburgh National Asso- 
ciation, Pittsburgh, Pa., and The Colum- 


REQUEST 


bia National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
consolidated under the charter and cor- 
porate title of ‘‘The Bank of Pittsburgh 
National Association,’’ No. 5225, with 
capital stock of $3,000,000. 

American Trust Company, San Francis- 
co, Calif. formed by merger of American 
Bank San Francisco and its (24) branches 
and Mereantile Trust Company of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco. 


Central Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Merger of Fourth and Central Trust Co. 
and Citizens National Bank. Capital $4,- 
600,000. 


Fifth-Third Union Trust Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Merger of Union Trust and 
Fifth-Third National Bank. Capital $5,- 
000,000. 


State Bank of Ettrick, Ettrick, Wiscon- 
sin, formed by merger of Bank of Ettrick 
and Ettrick State Bank. 
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The storm has passed, the sun is shining on agriculture in the 
Pacific Northwest. The Federal Land Bank of Spokane is making 
collections on its mortgages amounting to 85 per cent whereas 
three years ago the record was only 66 per cent. Delinquencies 
are now only two per cent compared with 25 per cent three years 
ago.—GEORGE C, JEWETT, president, Federal Land Bank of Spokane. 




















HARVESTING NOW COSTS LESS 








As much as 15 to 20 cents per bushel is saved by harvesting 


6¢"P. HERE’S something happening in 

the farm equipment field again,’ 
to paraphrase the words of one of the 
leading automobile manufacturers a year 
ago. That something has a deep, far- 
reaching meaning to farmers, labor and 
bankers. It gets down to bed rock econ- 
omics of man labor and touches the lives 
of every one of us, whether producer or 
consumer. 

That “something” is the introduction 
of a new method of grain harvest, a 
method as advanced over old methods 
as the first reaper was over the best 
hand methods in vogue at that time. I 
refer to the “combine” harvester- 
thresher. 

The Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture has only recently released a study 
of the combine in that state that gives 
some highly interesting facts and fore- 
easts. Read this statement on financing, 
for example: 

“Much combined wheat has gone onto 
the early market in the last two years 
for two reasons. First, the use of com- 
bines has grown most rapidly in those 
parts of Kansas where farm bin stor- 


with the combination harvester-thresher 





By F. H. HIGGINS 


HE common name for the 

new farm implement that 
is revolutionizing the har- 
vesting of grain crops is 
“combine”. The machine is a 
combination harvester and 
thresher both operations be- 
ing performed as the machine 
is drawn through the field. 
The additional power sup- 
plied by farm tractors has 
made it possible to use this 
machine more widely than 
formerly. Many years ago 
combined harvester-threshers 
were so large that it required 
about 40 horses to draw them 
through the field. The pic- 
tures with this specially 
written article will illustrate 
the compactness of the mod- 
ern machine some sizes of 
which can be operated 
wherever an ordinary binder 
can be used. 











age is the least adequate. Second, many 
of the machines used the last two years 
were purchased absolutely on harvest 
dated notes. The common practice was 
to deliver the machine without any 
down payment, but with 50 per cent of 
the price due at harvest time the first 
year and the other half due a year later. 
Experience of the manufacturers has 
proven this plan successful. 

“One company that delivered a large 
number of machines on this plan for 
the 1926 harvest season reports that 
they offered a cash discount to all 
purchasers who would take up the full 
obligation at the first due-note date. 
Eighty per cent of their customers took 
advantage of the discount. This meet- 
ing of obligations, of course was in- 
fluential in foreing much combined 
wheat on the early market. If market- 
ing of combined wheat is delayed and 
properly distributed, it is apparent that 
more and better farm storage will be 
needed, especially in the western half 
of Kansas.” 

The first census of combines taken in 
Kansas was made in March, 1923, when 
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This combine has a nine-foot-cut and is of a size suited to farms of ordinary acreage. It saves threshing bills and 


much time. Used on a Wisconsin farm. Both tractor and combine are made by the J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company. 
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Prescribe Modern 
Farm Methods 


HE continued use of old and out-of-date equipment is costing the 

farmers of the United States millions of dollars annually. Many 

farmers are paying, over and over again, for improved equip- 
ment they do not own. The United States Department of Agriculture 
says that over-repaired, inefficient machines and implements are 
losing thejr owners more than the cost of new tools, through scant 
yield and loss of labor and time in preparing seed beds, planting, 
cultivating, and harvesting the crops. 


Costly labor charges eat most deeply,into farming profit and pros- 
perity, and here the recognized remedy is tractor power and broad- 
scale tractor-operated drawbar and belt machines. 


A report of the U. S. Department of Agriculture covering 684 
average farms shows that 66 days of man labor are saved in a year’s 
time, per farm, by the use of the tractor. Such savings are possible 
because the tractor speeds up every farming activity. It provides a 
two-sided power available for both drawbar and belt machines. 
It starts with plowing, goes through seed-bed preparation, seeding, 
haying, grain and corn harvesting, threshing, silo filling, shredding, 
hay baling, etc., and continues into winter belt work. 


The farmer must learn what every successful manufacturer has 
long ago learned, that the value of a piece of equipment should be 
measured never by its price but by what it will do for him—by 
what it will earn, and save, and make. It is the mission of the farm 
equipment dealer to convert his customers to this sound philosophy. 
It may well be the mission of the banker to work in the same direc- 
tion so that production costs may be lowered, profits be increased, 
and the prosperity of the community be continuously served. 


Wahoo, Neb.—A’scene at the Nebraska State Corn Husker Contest last winter. 
Corn Picker and Tractor outfit was a center of attraction and it ought to be. 


of America 


(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 





The McCormick-Deering 
The champion hand husker 
did twice the work of the average man and the mechanical picker did three times as much as the champion! 


Chicago, Illinois 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisere 


“Modern Farm “Machines 
Work Such Wonders 
as These: 


A tractor and 2 or 3-bottom plow will 
plow 8 to 12 acres a day as against 3 
acres for a 3-horse team. 


Three horses on a two-row cultivator 
will do 90 per cent more than two horses 
on a one-row cultivator, saving $50 in 
labor in four cultivations of 40 acres. 


A spike-tooth harrow section attached to 
one side of the tractor plow to catch the 
furrow crowns will save 50 cents per 
acre on harrowing expense. 


A mechanical corn picker picks, husks, 
and delivers into a wagon five times as 
much corn in a day as the hand husker. 


The modern harvester-thresher cuts, 
threshes, and cleans wheat at 7 cents per 
bushel compared with 27 cents a bushel 
for harvesting and threshing in the usual 
way. 


The farmer’s old-time formula was “An 
Acre a Day per Horse.”’ Thé slogan of 
the average tractor farmer is ‘“Ten Acres 
a Day per Man.” 


A new corn planter will save from 100 to 
200 bushels of corn on 40 acres over an 
old planter which cracks or misses but 
one kernel in 10. 


New cream separators frequently save 
$25 per month over inefficient machines 
they replace. 


Twenty years ago a hay loader saved 
two men in the field, each getting $1.00 a 
day. Today, a better loader saves the 
same men. but each would be earning 
$3.00 a day. 


The Illinois farm worker uses $600 worth 
of farm equipment compared with $115 
worth used by the North Carolina farm 
worker. The Illinois man cultivates 53 
acres compared with 12 for the N. C. 
man and has an income correspondingly 
larger : 
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a total of 2,796 machines were reported. 
This number may be considered as the 
probable number used in the 1922 
harvest. 

The first really suecessful demonstra- 
tions made in the Kansas field may be 
considered as of 1918. In that year a 
Central Kansas branch of one of the 
large harvesting machinery companies 
reported that they had 14 combines in 
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promising to harvest 20 acres of soy- 
beans for the station farm manager be- 
fore he yielded. 

The ten acres was a portion of a 35- 
acre field, the rest of it being eut by 
binder. Grain losses were computed 
carefully under both systems. The 
combine harvested nearly a bushel per 
acre more than the binders. 

In cost of harvesting, the combine 








The Caterpillar tractor can climb anywhere wheat can be raised. It is 


pulling an Advance-Rumely combine. 
use. Practically the whole development 
of the use of these machines in Kansas 
wheat production has taken place in 
the last eight years. 

The very rapid recent development 
is shown by the fact that 2,865 new 
combines were used for the first time 
in the 1926 harvest. The probable 
number of machines used in the har- 
vests of recent vears is as follows: 2,- 
796 in 1922; 3,116 in 1923; 3,828 in 
1924; 5,441 in 1925; and 8,274 in 1926. 
When considers that this year 
more than 30 per cent of the Kansas 
wheat was harvested by a sort of ma- 
ehinery that eight years ago was an 
almost untried experiment, the evolu- 
tion seems almost unbelievable. 


one 


Broad Territory to Benefit 


This will bankers handling 
farmer and dealer paper an idea of how 
the industry manufacturing this newer 
machine looks upon the economic place 
of the machine in lifting the farmer out 
of the slough while paying for itself 
immediately in the “short grass” terri- 
tory where wheat is king. 

To get at the rapid spread of this 
harvesting idea outside of the winter 
wheat belt, let us consider the experi- 
ence of the agricultural college engineers 
who have reported on the combine as 
they saw it in the hands of their farm- 
ers and in their own 
from Saskatchewan to 


give 


demonstrations 
Pennsylvania. 

Only one combine was on the job in 
Indiana «previous to 1926, and its job 
was the soybean harvest. The Purdue 
University engineers tried out a ma- 
chine on a ten-acre plot of wheat, 


stood out with a margin of over seven 
cents a bushel saving, the figures being 
$.167 per bushel for binder and sep- 
arator system against $.0961 for the 
combine. The Purdue engineers do not 
claim this an average. 


Experience in North Dakota 

Twenty-five different combines in all 
parts of North Dakota harvested nine 
different crops in 1926—wheat, oats, rye, 
flax, barley, speltz, buckwheat, sweet 
clover dnd alfalfa, Prof. R. C. Miller of 





the North Dakota Agricultural College 
reports. 

This was the second season for the 
machine in that state, but three being 
found there in 1925. Some of the find- 
ings in North Dakota, based on personal 
investigation and interviews: 

1. Crop failures under old methods of 
harvesting could be turned to profit by 
combining, the machine getting one to 
three bushels more per acre on light short 





crops that made them worth cutting by 
combine where it wouldn’t pay by binde 

2. Elevator men were prejudiced against 
the machine. 

3. Russian thistle and other Weeds 
make combining a problem, so that a cleap. 
up via better cultivation practices ang 
seed cleaning will be, forced on thy 
farmers. 

4, Combines ran in rainy weather when 
binders did not. 

5. Owners thought some economical dry. 
ing method would solve all their difficulties, 

6. Operating costs on combines wer 
low—four and one-quarter to ten cents q 
bushel for wheat, about seven being 
average. 

7. All replies said the combine was 4 
good investment; some said it paid for 
itself in two seasons, and one claimed he 
half paid for his by custom work this past 
season. 

8. One owner thrashed from the shock 
with his combine after finishing his stané. 
ing grain. The machine was driven downa 
shoek row, 15 to 20 shocks pitched on the 
platform, and then the outfit stopped and 
thrashed, roll and cutting platform hay. 
ing been removed and replaced by wood 
platform. 

9. Loose and hilly ground calls for more 
power than some of the smaller tractors 
have. 


10. It will add 20 cents profit per 
bushel of wheat to the North Dakota 
farmer’s income, based on that state’s 


average yield of ten bushels per acre. 

Here are some of Mr. C. D. Kinsman’s 
findings based on a personal field sur- 
vey covering areas from the Texas Pan- 
handle to North Dakota for the U. §. 
Department of Agriculture. 

1. Rainfall is not necessarily the limit- 
ing factor in combining. 

2. Each combine is at present handling 
an average ‘acreage of 400, or 40 acres per 
foot of cut. 


3. Repair records on older 
average fifteen cents an acre. 


machines 


4. The cost per bushel is sixteen cents 
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on 100-acre basis, eight cents on 500 to 
600 acres. 

5. Danger of delaying harvest seems to 
be overestimated. 

6. Educational work is needed to gt 
proper adjustments for combining other 
crops than wheat. 

7. Field capacity for wheat averaged 
.22 acres per hour per foot cut. 

8. Some owners do as much custom work 
as they do on their own farms. 

9. Average life of machines estimated 
by owners at 8.3 years, the longer it has 
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been used, the longer the owner estimates 
its life. Some had used them seven to eight 
years and estimated them good for as many 
more years. 

10, Many owners prefer to turn their 
old machines on late models to get the 
most efficient outfits. 


Ten Million New Acres for Wheat 


C. C. Isely, general manager of « 
chain of ten grain elevators and lumber 
yards in southwest Kansas and eastern 
Colorado with headquarters at Dodge 
City, Kansas, pictures the change 
graphically in the National City Bank’s 
monthly of January, 1926: 

“T have recently estimated winter 
wheat will, in the hext few vears, he 
sown on up to ten million acres of lands 
still in sod in Kansas, Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, and This 
would be equal to adding an entire state 
like Kansas to the wheat 
areas. I am satisfied that these figures 


Texas. 
produeing 


are conservative enough, giving inereas 
ing business stability. 

“The that affected this 
situation is the tractor and the combine. 


factor has 


Nowhere else on earth can the great 
bread staple be produced so cheaply. 
Hindoo coolies, at three cents a day, and 
Russian semi-serfs with hand labor can- 
not compete with a farmer and two boys 
who, from May to October, with trae- 
tor and combine, can grow and harvest 
500 or 600 acres of wheat—8,000 to 10,- 
000 bushels—and have time to summer 
fallow a portion of their acreage and, 
as sidelines, get their living from a floek 
of hens and a herd of cows. 

“The actual labor per wheat 
bushel certainly is less than 20 cents. 
The land is still cheap and half of it is 
still sod.” 


eost 


New Railroads for Wheat Country 


“The Santa Fe and the Roek Island 
are both extending their lines into un- 
occupied lands this year. The Rock 
Island south from Liberal and the 
Santa: Fe west from Manter. 

“There is not much new land being 
broken in Ford county, as we are pretty 
well occupied, although I suppose that 
5,000 acres have been broken. In Hodge- 
man county possibly 30,000 acres and 
in Haskell county possibly 50,000 acres 
These counties will soon have reached 
their maximum, but farther west, in 
Baca county, Colorado, where the rail- 
road is just penetrating, next year will 
see a tremendous advance. [I still think 
16,000,000 lion acres of sod in western 
Kansas and eastern Colorado, western 
Oklahoma, northern Texas, and nortb- 
eastern New Mexico, will come to wheat. 

“This territory will not raise a big 
crop every year, although this crop this 
year, due to the excellent tractor prep- 
aration last year, is of staggering pro- 
portions.” 

; These profitable machines are now be- 
ing manufatured by the following com- 
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— 


The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 


La Salle and Washington Sts. 


Chicago 


panies: J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Co., Racine, Wis.; International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago, Ill.; Nichols and 
Shepard Co., Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., San Leandro, 
Cal. and Peoria, Ill.; Advanee-Rumley 
Co., La Porte, Ind.; Massey-Harris 


THE . 
FOREMAN 
BANKS 


; FOUNDED 1862 


We invite your business 
on a 65-year record of con- 
tinuous growth. We are 
fully equipped to serve you 


in every banking function. 


Resources Exceed 100 Million Dollars 
















Harvester Co., Batavia, N. Y.; Deere & 
Co., Moline, Ill.; Minneapolis Steel & 
Machinery Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Minneapolis Threshing Machine Co., 
Hopkins, Minn.; New Gleaner Mfg. Co., 
Independence, Mo. and Baldwin Har- 
vester Co., Kansas City, Missouri. 








Three combines manufactured by Massey-Harris Harvester Co., Batavia, 
N. Y., pulled by Lawson tractors on the farm of Roy Kite, Bird City, Kans. 
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Cianada 


A NATION 
OF HOME 
OWNERS 













XTY-TWO of every 100 
Canadian families own 
their own homes. 
rural districts 78 per cent 
are home owners. 
ands of former Americans 
are among the home owners 
in Canada. 


A Real 
Home Land 


The opportunities for those 
who would like to own their 
own homes 
never were better. 

































Fertile farm lands close to 
railways, 
schools can be bought from 
$15 to $20 an acre. 


Canada welcomes settlers 
from the United States. 






For information write 
















DEPARTMENT of 
IMMIGRATION and 
COLONIZATION 


Room 901, Ottawa, Canada 
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CHANGEABLE 


Bulletin Boards, Desk and Wall Cal- 
endars, Building Directories, Name was 
plates, Bronze Signs and 

Write for Folder 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. 
























































Bankers are careful of the 








character of their depositors— 
HECO 














Irvin A. McGirk 


N February 22, Irvin A. McGirk 

rounded out a half century of serv- 
ice and took an extra day off from his 
window at the National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis, where he now pre- 
sides as head paying teller. But the 
next day found him at his post full of 
vim and vigor, with the firm conviction 
that he still has before him a number 
of years of active service. 

Mr. MecGirk worked for 21 years at 
the old St. Louis National Bank, ad- 
vaneing gradually from collector to a 
note teller, then to receiving teller and 
paying teller. In December 1898, he 
received an offer from the National Bank 
of Commerce in St. Louis and began 
work there as third paying teller. In 
1903 he was promoted to seeond teller 
and in 1907 to head paying teller, a 
post he has held for the last 20 years. 

“Banks in 1877 didn’t have the beau- 
tiful and elaborate fixtures they now 
have,” says Mr. MeGirk. “There was 
no cage for the teller, business being 
transacted over a counter. Money was 
kept under the counter out of sight but 
within handy reach. 

“To me it has been an interesting 
study to watch the changing methods of 
business transactions. A few years ago, 
women seldom were in the line of pa- 
trons who came to my window. Now at 
least 40 per cent of my customers are 
women. Many of these are better in- 
formed in banking matters than the 
men. 

“The number of schemes that are 
worked out by shrewd individuals to 
defraud a bank is astounding. When a 
fellow thinks he has about learned all 
the tricks that a man could invent, up 
bobs a new one. In my work, I have 
always been on the alert to detect 
forgeries and counterfeits. A teller in 
time comes to be more or less of an ex- 
pert on handwriting and learns to 
quickly suspect a signature that does 
not look just right. 
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CHICAGO 
MCW YORK 


“T reeall one case of attempted 
forgery at the National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis, in which the culprit 
eaught red-handed and sent to 
prison for twelve years. This man had 
forged all the necessary papers using 
the name of one of our customers and 
had written a letter from New Orleans, 
notifying us he would e¢all on a certain 
date for $9,000. 

“Our eashier brought the letter and 
credentials to a teller who at once de- 
tected something suspicious about the 


Tablets. 


101 W. 42nd St. 
New York 
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00 YEARS AGO 
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signature and sent a query to New (Op. 
leans. A reply came back, showing the 
signature was not authentic. A few days 
later, when the man who wrote the letter, 
sauntered up to the teller in airy fash. 
ion to collect his $9,000, he was greete 
by a reception committee of detectives, 
who hustled him off to the city bastile, 
IT heard later that after this fellow 
finished his term he got into the same 
sort of trouble again. 

“In the old days bank hold-ups, suc 
as we have now, were never heard of. 
They have developed largely with the 
automobile, which enables bandits to 
make a quick getaway. There was one 
robbery, however, at the old St. Louis 
National in which $2,500 in currency 
disappeared, never to be traced. 

“Tt came about in an unusual way, 
At that time it was customary for the 
cashier and president to sign all cur. 
rency issued by the bank. A fresh bundle 
of eurreney had arrived from Washing- 
ton and the eashier had affixed his name 
and passed it on to the president. After 
signing $2,500 worth of the bills, the 
president was called away from his 
desk for a few moments. When he re- 
turned, the bills were gone. But the 
thief evidently knew his business for he 
took only those that had been signed. 

“It is marvelous when we stop to con- 
sider the improvements in banking dur- 
ing my time. When I began there were 
no telephones, none of the new time- 
savers in rapid calculation and officers 
wrote their own letters by hand instead 
of pushing a button for a typist to come 
and take dictation.” 


SEVEN SAFE DEPOSIT 
MAXIMS 
(Continued from page 11) 
to any one with the understanding that 
it will be presented for probate. The only 
safe way is to take it to the probate 
court yourself. 

The decisions, adjudications, ete. of 
the various states of our union on mat- 
ters not surrendered to the federal gov- 
ernment under the constitution, while 
entitled to the greatest respect, have n0 
binding effect within the jurisdiction of 
another, and each state jealously guards 
the right to regulate the incidents of 
distribution of property therein belong 
ing to decedents. Hence a personal rep- 
resentative under qualifications of a 
court of administration or probate o 
one state has no right to the property 
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of a decedent located in another without 
the ancillary letters of that jurisdiction. 


Bad Practice to Rent to Estates 

Avoid having anything to do, actual 
or constructive, with the application of 
the contents of a box that might be 
sought to involve the safe deposit com- 
pany under the doctrine of estoppel. 
Hence it is bad practice to rent to 
estates; for instance, a decedent’s es- 
tate, a minor’s estate, an estate in bank- 
ruptey, or in lunacy, and in those in- 
stances where the personal relation has 
been terminated by death, and the box by 
operation of law passes into the pos- 
session of an executér or administrator. 
All facts referring to such conditions 
should be noted on the contract and 
signed by the personal representative 
and all those in interest present. 

Avoid renting to business firms. The 
eontract should be with the partners in- 
dividually and then the recitation—“co- 
partners trading under the firm name 
of —ete.” In such eases, should re- 
strieted or joint access be required, it 
must be noted on the contract sheet. In 
an emergency, a corporation needing 
safe deposit protection will send a mes- 
senger instructed to rent a box for the 
corporation who will deposit the valua- 
bles and receive the keys for delivery to 
his principal. This can be safely done 
if your contract contains this clause— 

“When the lessee of a safe deposit 
box is a corporation, such corpora- 
tion must pass a resolution desig- 
nating to whom access shall be 
given. If two or more, whether such 
access shall be given separately or 
together, and a copy of such reso- 
lution, attested by the secretary, 
with the seal of the corporation af- 
fixed, and the signatures written 
thereon by those given access there- 
under, filed with the vault superin- 
tendent.”’ 

The contract can be terminated in 
other ways than a personal visit of the 
box renter and formal delivery of the 
keys. It ean be cancelled at a specified 
time for non-payment of rent or for 
objectionable occupancy under such 
clauses in the lease. 


It ean be terminated by the lessee re- 
turning the keys by messenger or mail; 
in which event it is of great importance, 
upon taking possession of the box, to 
have witnesses to the fact that the box 


was found empty. This witnessing 
should be noted on the contract sheet 
and signed by them. 


Never forget that while the liability 
of the safe deposit company is positive 
and definite, this must first be established 
by faets proven, and have ever before 
you the thought that trouble will always 
be ineurred with the unscrupulous by a 
mere distorted shadow of these facts 
Which would fall hopelessly short of 
establishing them. 


Issue your own 


Letter of Credit 


M*” of your customers will soon be making arrangements 
for their trips abroad. Why not issue a letter of credit in 
your own name and capitalize to the full tne good-will and pub- 
licity which a seasoned letter of credit creates? 


We will issue our ETC Letter of Credit in your bank’s name. 
The courtesies of our foreign offices and foreign correspondent 
banks will then be accorded your customers. 


Besides being known and honored throughout the world, the 
ETC Letter of Credit entitles the holder to the conveniences of 
the Travel Service Bureau in our Paris Office. 


For further particulars, write immediately. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


Cuicaco: 105 South La Salle Street Telephone: State 8312 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


BALTIMORE + 


PHILADELPHIA * SAN FRANCISCO - 
FOREIGN OFFICES: LONDON 


ATLANTA 


PARIS MEXICO CITY 


HOME OFFICE, 37 Wall Street, New York, connected by direct private wire with Chicago office. 


Total resources more than $475,000,000 


GUARDIAN GROUP 
FORMS NEW BANK 


Leading commercial and financial in- 
terest that have contributed largely to 
Detroit’s phenomenal growth in recent 
decades are now organizing a new 
financial institution which will add 
greatly to the city’s prestige as a finan- 
cial center. Plans call for the organiza- 
tion of a commercial and savings bank, 
a trust company and a securities com- 
pany. Aggregate invested capital of the 
three institutions will approximate 
$12,500,000. 

The present Guardian Trust Company 
of Detroit is the nucleus around which 
the bank and securities company will be 
formed. 

William Robert Wilson, president of 
the Guardian Trust Company of De- 


© E. T.C.0of N.Y.,1927 


troit is chairman of the organization 
committee. With Mr. Wilson on this 
committee are Henry E. Bodman, 
Howard E. Coffin, Ernest Kanzler, 
Jerome E. J. Keane, .W. Ledyard 
Mitchell and Fred T. Murphy. 

The plan calls for the early for- 
mation of a completely rounded institu- 
tion including in its three basic units 
the facilities necessary for almost every 
important service, from handling a 
small savings deposit to originating and 
distributing the stocks and bonds of 
large industrial concerns. 

While the bank, the trust company, 
and the securities company will each 
have its own officers and staff, the 
separate managements will be coordi- 
nated through a common chairman and 
through inter-related directorates on the 
three boards. 
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““AS THE provisions of the McFadden Bill are better 
understood, doubtless a gradual increase in the 
amount of mortgage loans in the portfolios of national 
banks will be noted. The effect of the new act is going 
to be largely a matter of the policy of each individual 
bank and it is as yet impossible to make any accurate 
evaluation of results.” E.R. FANCHER, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 











SINCERE ADVICE SELLS BONDS 


How to know when your advice is needed— How to 


prepare yourself— How to give advice 


UITE recently one of cur clients 
called to get our opinion of a 


By OLIVER B. HENRY 


eertain bond which was offered to mind. 


him by another house. 
issue on a nationally known industrial 
concern, information concerning which 
was easily available through usual sta- 
tistical channels. A comparatively few 
moments spent in checking the cash posi- 


tion of the corpora- 
tion, assets, stock 
equities and earn- 
ings, all as relating 
to the total bond 
issue, revealed a 
splendid — security. 
The price was in 
line with the mar- 
ket ‘on similar is- 
sues available. 

The client was 
promptly called on 
the telephone and 
advised that the 
“pond was good and 
the price was right. 
He was given, also 
a few facts about 
the bond to explain 
why the issue was 
well secured and 
the price in line. 

He ealled in per- 
son several days 
after and left us 
with an idea that is 
well worth bearing 
in mind. He re- 
marked that he 
thought it was un- 
usual for one in- 
stitution to have all 
the business of any 
regular investor, 
but that the bulk of 
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The bond was an 


it could be had by performing a service 
such as we had rendered him. 

A man’s investment account should be 
diversified, and a small bank ean hardly 
have on hand continually a_ perfectly 
balanced list of securities. It must draw 











T? give advice on a municipal, you need to 

know something about the growth of the 
issuing municipality. To recommend a rail, 
you need to familiarize yourself with the trend 


in transportation. To suggest an industrial 
with sincerity, calls for a knowledge of the in- 
dustry as well as the issuing corporation. 


————————— 


Vice President, Waldheim-Pralt & Co., Inc., St. Louis #5 the : 
Therefore, while an investor 


on outside sources occasionally if it 
clients’ best interests in 


can pick and choose his securities from 
different lists, advertisements, or per- 
sonal ealls of salesmen, it is hardly likely 
that he will have the same field to go to 
to ask frankly “Is the bond good, and 
is the price right?” and feel that he will 


get an impartial 

opinion. 

Impartial Advice 
Important 

It is important 
to encourage ¢us- 
tomers to ask your 
opinion on invest- 
ments which they 
are considering, 
but in the long run 
it is more import- 
ant still to see that 
the advice given is 
impartial from 
every angle, and 
not presented to 
them in such a way 
that they feel that 
you are trying to 
say something 
against the other 
fellow’s offering, 
and sell him one ot 
your own secur- 
ities. 

This o p inion 
should never be an 
off-hand one, and 4 
few concrete facts 
should be submitted 
as proof of the 
basis of the deci- 
sion. In analyzing 
certain securities, 
such as municipals 
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$4,000,000 
Abitibi Power & Paper Company, Limited 


Four Year 6% Gold Coupon Notes 


To be dated March 15, 1927. To mature March 15, 1931. Principal and semi-annual interest (September 15 and March 15) payable in United States gold coin at The First 
National Bank of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, or at The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, in the City of New York, or at the option of the holder in Canadian gold coin at 
any branch of The Royal Bank of Canada, in Canada, or at The Royal Bank of Canada, London, England, at the rate of $4.8624 to £1 Coupon notes of $1,000 and $5 





denominations, with privilege 
with the following premium 
or before March,15, 1930; ! 
Company agrees to refund to resident hold 
Tax, not in excess of 2“). 


egistration as to principal. Redeemable as a whole or in part on any interest date on sixty davs' notice, at the option of the Company, 
© if red 1 on or before March 15, 1928; 114% if redeemed thereafter and on or before March 15, 1929; 1% if redeemed thereafter and on 
thereafter and on or before September 15, 1930; and thereafter at par until maturity; in each case with accrued interest. The 
$ upon proper application certain State Taxes as defined in the indenture. Interest payable without deduction for Federal Income 


MONTREAL TRUST COMPANY, MONTREAL, TRUSTEE 
CAPITALIZATION 


we : , en 
As at December 31, 1926, but including this issue of Notes, the Company's capitalization was as follows 















Funded Debt. re : Gn ce Aue been harcaad $8,943 ,600* 
Four Year 6°; Gold Coupon Notes, due 1931 (This issue) 


o . +» 4,000,000 
Capital stock 
>) Cumulative Preferred Stock iatiwares 1,000,000 
Common Stock, no par value... aie De ner . .».+2§0,000 shares 
*Since December 31, 1926, First Mortgage bonds aggregating $292,500 have been paid and retired and $134,310 has been paid to the Trust Company as Sinking Fund 


on General Mortgage Bonds. 


Preferred and Common Shares ranking junior to these Notes have an indicated market value, 
based on current quotations on the New York and Montreal Stock Exchanges, in excess of $23,000,000 
At current rates, dividends now being paid on the Company's Preferred and Common stock amount to 
$1,320,000 annually or 5!4 times the maximum interest charges on these Notes. Prior obligations are 
being progressively reduced through Sinking Fund and Serial payments of approximately $700,000 per 
annum. The Company covenants that, so long as any of the Notes remain outstanding, no further 
bonds or debentures secured by mortgage will be issued upon its property, unless such Notes are secured 
equally with such further bonds or debentures. 


The following summary is based upon a letter from the President of Abitibi Power (& Paper Company, Limited: 


THE COMPANY: Abitibi Power & Paper Company, Limited, one of the largest newsprint paper manufacturers in Canada, 
has been uniformly successful since its incorporation in 1914. Its properties, in northern Ontario, were originally acquired 
and have subsequently been added to and operated with careful regard to the factors essential to a low cost mill: large pulp- 
wood reserves of high quality, ample water-power, ready access to large consuming markets, and satisfactory selling connections. 
The Company's potential resources, apparent from its inception, have been steadily developed. It owns today, directly or 
through its whoily-owned subsidiaries, a modern news-print mill of an annual capacity of 160,000 tons, complete with its own 
sulphite and groundwood mills; a modern sulphite mill of an annual capacity of 50,000 to 60,000 tons; Crown timber limits 
estimated to contain not less than 13,000,000 cords of spruce pulpwood; and four hydro-electric power plants having a developed 
capacity of 115,000 H.P. Taken as a whole, these properties, located as they are and managed by a skilled organization, rep- 
resent an industrial development which it would be difficult to duplicate, in view of the rapid decrease in the number of sites 
favorable for a successful newsprint operation. 


ASSETS: Net tangible assets, after deduction of all funded debt and after deducting $10,510,077.57 of reserves, as shown by 
the Company's Balance Sheet at December 31, 1926, and after giving effect to this financing, amount to $17,847,893.62 as against 
$4,000,000 of these Notes presently to be issued. The values at which fixed assets are carried on the Company's books are 
conservative. 


EARNINGS: Net earnings, available for interest, depreciation, depletion and Dominion income taxes, for the five years ended 
December 31, 1926, have been as follows: ’ 


1922... . . $3,614,837 i ee .. ++. -94,385,552 
1923... = ieee aa 4,279,579 ee resseee Saar 
PRRs cinciaws ence c cee eGMy254,594 


Average annual net earnings for the five-year period, were, therefore, $4,154,979 Or Over 4.9 times annual interest charges 
on the Company's entire funded debt at December 31, 1926, together with the interest on these Notes presently to be issued. In 
addition to earnings derived from operations, the Company now has other sources from which income may be expected in future. 
These comprise its ownership of the entire capital stock of Abitibi Fibre Company, Limited, and its investments in the capital 
stock of two affiliated newsprint manufacturing companies. 


All legal matters in connection with this issue of Notes are subject to the approval of Victor E. Mitchell, K.C., D. C. L., 
of Messrs. McGibbon, Mitchell, Casgrain, McDougall & Stairs, of Montreal, on behalf of the Company, and Messrs. Hyde, 
Hennings, Thulin, Westbrook and Watson, of Chicago, on behalf of the Bankers. . 


We offer these Notes for delivery when, as and if issued and received by us, subject to the opinion of counsel. 


Price Par and Accrued Interest to Yield 6%, 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


Established 1865 
CHICAGO 











—_ 


We do not guarantee the statements and figures contained herein, but they are taken from sources which we believe to be reliable. 
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As Business “Speeds Up” 


Here are important facts: 


1. Today, in this country with its 
17,000,000 telephones, there are 
70,000,000 telephone conversations 


daily. 


A large part of these deal 


with business matters. 


2.It takes only about thirty seconds, 
on an average, to establish business 
contacts by telephone. 


This tremendous number of calls, with 
the rapidity of their completion, is not 
only an indication of the way modern 
business has “speeded up”, but is also a 
reflection of the part played by the 


set—the pace. 





“The People’s 


Messenger”’ Securities. 


telephone in the speeding up process. 


Gathering speed, American business has 
required speed from the agencies which 
serve it, and help to make it great. The 
telephone has kept—if indeed it has not 


This nation-wide service and the facilities 
that make it possible underlie Bell System 


This investment stock can be bought in the 


open market to yield a good return. Write 
for booklet, ““Some Financial Facts.” 








SECURITIES CO. hr 


D.F Houston, President 


195 Broadway 


NEW YORK 








Banks demand good charac- 
ter of their employes.— 





issued by states and larger cities, it 
narrows practically to a question of 
price. In bonds issued by smaller com- 
munities some familiarity with laws and 
local conditions is necessary. 

Concerning a public utility or rail, 
there are many points, probably the 
most important being the position of 
the securities in relation to the capital 
structure, and of vital importance in 
the first instance, whether an operating 
or holding property. 

An industrial security needs a closer 
analysis. Consideration of the industry 








The character of the borrow- 


er governs the loan — 
HEC 





is necessary. It is important that the 
customer know what he is buying. He 
should be informed as to the difference 
in the following types: First mortgage, 
refunding, general mortgage, note, de- 
benture. If not a first mortgage, he 
should be told the amount of prior se- 
curities. 


Other points of importance to call to 
his attention are: Past history; respon- 
sibility of the offering house; purpose 
for which the security is issued; serial 
maturities or sinking fund plan; ratio 
or net quick assets against bonded in- 
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debtedness as applied to the industry ip 
question; percentage of fixed assets a 
applied to security considered; a reconj 
of earnings and number of years fo, 
which they are given; management; and, 
price at which the stocks are quoted and 
their relation to the junior securities, 


Ready-Made Customers for Banks 


On the average I do not believe that 
banking institutions duly  capitaliz 
their natural opportunities for selling ip. 
vestments to their own customers. 

A good basis for an impartial and un. 
selfish service is the accumulation of g 
list of securities held by depositors, jn. 
ineluding, of course, many which wer 
purchased or acquired through soureg 
outside of the bank itself. Many of 
these, it will be found, have: been re 
ceived through inheritance, and wer 
not chosen particularly to meet the re 
quirements of the present holder. 


If these holdings of bonds and stocks 
were listed separately under the names 
of the owners, and cross-indexed under 
the title of the security, a nucleus for 
real service would be started which 
through years would be built up to bea 
valuable accumulation of data; valuable 
primarily in the way of rendering a 
genuine service. These files, intelligently 
handled and closely watched, afford op- 
portunities to telephone, call on, or 
write to customers upon matters in 
which their welfare is primary. 


For instance, an issue of bonds, part 
of which is owned by a customer, may 
have been called for redemption, either 
in whole or in part. A dividend may 
have been increased, or passed. A sink- 
ing fund may be about to operate, and, 
as is occasionally the case, bonds ab- 
sorbed at a higher price than they are 
quoted generally. News items of gen- 
eral interest may be worth passing along. 
Then again, an important conversion 
feature may otherwise have been over 
looked, resulting in a loss. If you have 
made money for a client, or prevented 
him from suffering a loss you have 
cemented a friendship that will be worth 
much in the growth of your security 
business. 


Your list of customers’ holdings may 
also result in the exchange of one it- 
vestment for another to the mutual bene- 
fit of both the bank and its client. Not 
long ago through such a record, We 
learned of the holdings of one of our 
clients of quite an amount of Ohio 
municipal bonds issued prior to 1913 
and acquired by him through the estate 
of a relative several years ago. The 
bonds were, perfectly good, but it 9 
happens that all Ohio municipal bonds 
issued prior to the date mentioned are 
free from all taxes within that state 
This investor, being a resident of Mis 
souri, was holding bonds which properly 
belonged within the limits of Ohio, whos 
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citizens are willing to pay quite a pre- 
mium for them. They were sold for his 
account, and the proceeds largely rein- 
yested in an even better grade of Ohio 
securities, but those issued after 1913, 
and at a price netting him a higher re- 
turn. 














DANSARD & COMPANY OPENS 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Benjamin Dansard, of Benjamin 
Dansard & Co., investment bankers of 
Detroit announces the formation of an 
industrial department in charge of Ed- 
ward B. Busby. 


_Nécessary ? 
























RIVATE WIRE—over 11,000 

miles of it—connects our offices in 
over fifty principal cities of the country 
and brings our banker-customers every- 
where in almost instant touch with the 
great investment centers. 













"Mr. Dansard re- 
gards Michigan, and 
Detroit especially, 
as the center of the 
world’s industrial 
activity and has for 
vears endeavored to 

E. B. BUSBY link his firm and his 

clients with sound 
Michigan industries, rather than limit- 
ing them to purely technical mortgage 
loans or participation in industrial 
activity in other parts of the country. 
In keeping with this policy, nine-tenths 
of the offerings of the firm, aside from 
muni¢cipals, are originated by it, and, 
in the ease of industrial financing, each 
contract calls for the action of Benjamin 
Dansard & Co. with the board of diree- 
tors of the financed company. 

Mr. Busby, who is now taking charge 
of the industrial department, will be- 
come a partner of the firm. For many 
years he was secretary-treasurer of the 
Rowland Spring Company, of Philadel- 
phia, and at the present time is 
seeretary-treasurer of the Monroe Steel 
Castings Company, of Monroe, Mich- 
igan, and has operated a business under 
mown name ee BONDS * SHORT TERM NOTES * ACCEPTANCES 

































These facilities are yours to command 
when you want quick action on a bond 
offering or seek market quotations or 
other investment information. 
















The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 










Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 














FIGURES THAT INSPIRE 
CONFIDENCE IN MOTOR 








IMPLICITY and CAPACITY for EXPANSION are the basic principles. 
With non-essential records eliminated, but absolute controls and 
safeguards retained, the system comprises — 


INDUSTRY 
In the report to stockholders of the i 
lowing statement is made: 
“General Motors Corporation net 
| ! Full Accounting Systems 
231,182. After paying quarterly div- ° 8 ~y w 
idends on preferred and debenture Installations and Service 
mon shares outstanding is equivalent to 
$21.80 per share on the common stock 


General Motors Corporation, the fol- For 
TRUST DEPARTMENTS 
earnings for the year 1926 were $186,- 
stock, the amount earned on the com- 
4% against $14 per share for the year 


1. Controlling accounts over cash and trust property. 











1925 cealeulated on a comparable basis, 2. Trusteeships: guardianships; administration of estates; corporate trysteeships 

giving effeet to the 50 per eent stock under mortgage to secure bond issues, with or without sinking fund 

dividend paid in Se ptembe r 1926 provisions; collateral trust accounts; escrows; department earnings and 
ri -pe -. “ Ja. 


pe expenses —all segregated from banking activities. 
The corporation’s sales excluding all 


inte any items : > $1,- _— _— 
SUGGES, sn iurvesse of, 4823500, aaa A.S. PRATT & SONS 









Inquiries from 
- * Commendation from : Int d Bank 
746 over the previous year. Sehe fared National Bank Agents and Attorneys “aotenie 
« Re m upon request Dept. Invited 
During 1924 the corporation manu- 


factured approximately one ear in } WASHINGTON, D. C. } 


every six produced in the United States 
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In 1925 this in- 
ear in five. In 
the full year of 1926 this was increased 
to better than in every 
And since the the 
tion’s new series of cars in August 1926, 
the has. still 
further improved and it is now manu- 


and Canada. was 


creased to one every 


one ear four. 
advent of corpora- 


corporation’s position 
facturing and selling almost one ear in 
every three produced in the United 
States and Canada. 


HOW BUILDINGS 
DEPRECIATE WITH AGE 


An outstanding and unusual example 
of the immense depreciation on some 
large buildings is that of the Women’s 
Temple in Chicago which was recently 
purehased by the Chicago State Bank. 

The building was demolished and a 
new building for the bank is now rising 
on the site. The cost for demolishing 
the building $95,000 more than 
what was for the materials 
taken out of the building. 


was 
received 


At the same time that the number of 
investors is growing in America, France 
reports state securities are held by 1,- 
320,000 persons, and railroad securities 
are held by 950,000 persons. 


G. A. Hubbell of Glen Ullin, North 
Dakota. was elected president of the 
Morton County Bankers Association. 
Other officers are Orin Baeretsch of 
Hebron, vice president, and Warren J. 
Watson of Mandan, secretary. E. A. 
Ripley of Mandan, Joseph P. Hess of 
Mandan, and M. Tschids of Glen Ullin 
will continue as members of the advisory 
committee. 


SHORT TERM 


BURNETT WALKER TELLS 


OF TRIP 
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TO JAPAN 





Burnett Walker, vice president of the Guaranty Trust Company, and officials of 
the Toho Electric Power Company, photographed in Japan. 


URNETT WALKER, vice president 

of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York, recently spent some weeks 
in Japan principally in connection with 
the organization of the Japanese Elee- 
trie Bond and Share Company. 


Mr Walker believes that this new or- 
ganization will constitute of the 
important channels for the introduction 
of American and English capital into 
Japanese enterprises, particularly the 


one 


INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short. term obligations have 


been_ purchased by more than five 
thousand banks in the, United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office » 25O WEST §7T STREET + New York City 
Capital, Surplus © Undivided 


Profits 


$3,6,428,000.00 


electric industry. That large amounts 
of such capital will 
Japanese 


be required for 
electrical development, he 
deems self-evident, as he eonsiders that 
the money needed is in excess of the 
capital readily available in Japan for 
purposes of such future developments. 

John E. Barber was elected president 
of the First Securities Company, affili- 
ated with the First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, at the annual meeting. The 
members elected to the board of diree- 
tors, in addition to Mr. Barber, were 
George E. Farrand, member of the law 
firm of Farrand and Slosson; W. P. 
Jeffries, president, Jeffries Lithograph 
Company; Henry M. Robinson, pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, and chairman of the board, 
Pacific-Southwest Trust and 
Bank, and Charles F. Stern, president, 
Pacifie-Southwest Bank. 

The First Securities Company is one 
of the largest underwriting and dis- 
tributing houses on the Pacifie coast. 
The capital of the company was il- 
creased in 1926, out of earnings, from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. 


Directors of the Market Street Title 
and Trust Company. Philadelphia, Pa, 
elected Frank L. Thomson a member of 
the board. 


Savings 


The business of banking is 


built on character— 
HECO 
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EASTERN REGIONAL 
SAVINGS CONFERENCE IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Howard Morgan, chairman of the 
Eastern Regional Conference, Savings 
Section, American Bankers Association, 
advises that the conference will be held 
April 7 and 8, in Washington, D. C., 
with the new Willard Hotel as official 
headquarters. L. P. MeLachlen, presi- 
ident of the MeLachlen Banking Cor- 
poration, Washington, D. C., is chairman 
of the hotel reservations committee. 
Bankers of New England, Middle At- 
lantic, and South Atlantic states will 
attend the two-day eonference.. 





Herbert C. Lakin has been elected a 
director of the Interstate Trust Co. of 
New York City. Mr. Lakin is president 
and director of Compania Cubana, 
president and director of the Cuba 
Company, and a director of the Con- 
solidated Railroads of Cuba, the Cuba 
Railroad Company and the Long 
Island Railroad Company. 


REDUCING FACTORY COSTS 
WITH ELECTRICITY 


(Continued from page 16) 


find large continuous 
electric furnaces cutting costs, 
producing a more uniform product, re- 
ducing furnace maintenance and mak- 
ing other savings for the user. 

Electrie japanning ovens are widely 
used by automobile manufacturers to 
produce a finish on fenders and bodies 
superior to that produced in any other 
oven. In this field, the flexibility of 
electric heat has made possible efficient, 
continuous-type-conveyor ovens and the 
possibility of locating electrie furnaces 
at any point in the line of production, 
has reduced material handling 

A new use now coming into promin- 
ence is that of glass annealing. The 
electric leer is being used by one or two 
manufacturers of glass bottles and these 
leers are paying big dividends through 
the reduction of rejects and the produe- 
ing of a more uniform product. 

There is already a desire on the part 
of the trade to obtain  electrically- 
annealed goods. As a matter of facet, 
some users of glass bottles now specify 
that their goods be annealed in an elee- 
tne leer. This point speaks for itself in 
impressing us with the fact that it is 
mperative for every manufacturer to 
seriously consider electric heat when 
making an investment in any new equip- 
ment. . 

Many Industries May Benefit 

To add variety, let us jump to the 
baking industry. It need only be men- 
Hioned that one central station company 
has added 2,000 kw. in continuous con- 
veyor type electric ovens as new bus- 
mess, within the past four months, to 


conveyor-type 
labor 


eosts. 
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Banks “‘sell’’ their customers 


on character— 
HECO 


get some idea of the possibilities and 


tendencies in this field. Electric heat 
makes a 100 per cent sanitary bakery, 
improves working conditions, provides 
an oven with automatie heat control, 
thus insuring the uniformity of every 
loaf of bread, and supplies a flexible 
heat, thus making it possible to produce 
any desired result. 

Many heating applications such as 
glue pots, space heaters for wax pots, 
localized heating by cartridge units, oil 
preheating, compound pots and air 
heating, suggest a few of the other uses 
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Banks should buy the 


same way— 





HECO 


to which the plant manager can put 
electric heat. 

In the October issue of THE BANKERS 
MonTHiy, the statement, by John F. 
Gilchrist, vice president of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, “In steel 
working, better results are produced in 
electric furnaces”, is a complete sum- 
niary for the steel industry. Similar 
statements from industrial executives 
substantiate this remark and should im- 
press financial interests with the sound- 
ness of factory expansion along this 
line. 
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HOMER GUCK WITH 
UNION TRUST OF DETROIT 
Homer 


ident of 
Company, 


Guck, assistant to the pres- 
the Detroit Life Insurance 
Detroit, Michigan has 
appointed — director 
of publie relations 
of the Union Trust 
Company of — that 
city according to an 
made 


been 


announcement 
by Frank W. Blair, 
Mr. Guek 
Wayne W. 
Putnam who was promoted to the posi- 
tion of assistant 


ago. 


president. 
succeeds 


Homer Guck 


secretary some time 

Early in life Mr. Guek “entered the 
newspaper field, his first assignment be- 
ing that of war correspondent in Cuba 
for the Detroit Journal during the 
Spanish American War. 

Upon returning from Cuba Mr. Guek 
pursued a course at the University of 
Chicago and later became associated 
with the Daily Mining Gazette of Hough- 
ton, Michigan in the capacity of manag- 
ing’ editor. Shortly afterwards he was 
made vice president of the company. 

While engaged in newspaper work at 
Houghton he served as associate profes- 
sor of English in the Michigan College 
of Mines. Mr. Guck was made assistant 
to the president of the Detroit Life 
Insurance Company in 1920, which 
oftice he still holds. He is seeretary and 
treasurer of the Life Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of Detroit and recently 
as secretary of the Michigan 
ciation of Life Company Officers. 


served 
Asso- 


GREENEBAUM BANK 
EXPANDS 


Owing to steady growth and increased 
earnings, Greenebaum Sons Bank and 
Trust Company, founded in 1855, one 
of the oldest banking institutions in 
Chicago, will hold a special meeting of 
stockholders on April 1, to decide upon 
increase of capital stock and greatly 
enlarged board of directors. At a meet- 
ing held Feb. 28, the stockholders of 
Greenebaum Sons Investment Co., de- 
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cided upon an increase of capital stock 
from 15,000 to 20,000 shares. The 
stockholders of record of the bank on 
February 28 will share in the distribu- 
tion of stock, which represents a profit 
to them of over $2,000,000, based upon 
the present market price of $775 per 
share. 

To promote the further growth of the 
bank, it is considered advisable to great- 
lv enlarge the board of directors, and 
stock avail- 
able to sell to those who ean be helpful as 
depositors and otherwise. Practically 
no such stoek has been available for a 
long time past, owing to the fact that 
it is so closely held. The directors will 
recommend that the capital stock of the 
bank be inereased 10,000 shares, half 
of which is to be distributed among 
present stockholders at $100 per share, 
and the balanee of 5,000 shares avaii- 
able for sales from time to time to others 
than the present stockholders. 


have a certain amount of 


Upon adoption of the changes, the 
bank will have a eapital stoek of $2,- 
500,000, a surplus of $1,500,000, and 
undivided profits of about $1,000,000. 
Deposits at the close of business on De- 
cember 31, 1926, were $30,000,000. It 
is expected that the regular rate of 
dividends to be maintained on the 
capital stock of the Bank will be $8 per 
share, with extra dividends if the earn- 
ings are found to justify. The Invest- 
ment Company’s regular dividends, it is 


expected, will be $20 per share on the - 


enlarged capital. 


HENRIETTA J. FUCHS 














Miss Henrietta J. Fuchs it is an- 
nounced, has been elected first assistant 
trust officer and first assistant cashier 
of the Hamilton National Bank, 130 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 
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IN CHARGE OF NEW 
CHASE BRANCH 


George D. Graves, vice president, will 
be in charge of the new Grand Central 
branch of the Chase National Bank, 
New York City, 
which will open in 
the new Graybar 
building on or about 
May 1. This is the 
second branch of the 
Chase National Bank 
to be opened in this 
zone. The new 
branch will occupy spacious quarters 
on the main floor of the Graybar build. 
ing, said to be the largest office strue- 
ture in the world above ground. 


George D. Graves 


CALIFORNIA BANK 
PURCHASES WILMINGTON 
INSTITUTION 
Andrew M. Chaffey, president of 
California Bank, Los Angeles, an- 
nounced March 10 the purchase of the 
Seaboard Commercial and Savings 
Bank of Wilmington by California 
Bank interests. This office will be known 
as its Seaboard Branch, and permission 
covering this merger has already been 
granted by Will C. Wood, superin- 

tendent of banks. 

As of call of December 31, 1926, 
records show the Seaboard Commercial 
and Savings Bank has resources of 
$714,237.82. 

Paul Eubank, formerly president of 
the Seaboard institution was elected a 
junior vice president of Califorma 
Bank at the recent Board meeting and 
will remain in direct charge of the 
operations of the Seaboard office, a& 
sisted by Earl S. Wiatt, assistant 
manager, and H. N. Yerkes assistant 
manager, formerly vice president, and 
cashier respectively. 

The incorporator of the Seaboard 
Commercial and Savings Bank was 
Paul Eubank, Sr., recently deceased. It 
will be remembered he and his asso 
ciates sold the First National of Wi 
mington to the Pacifie Southwest bank- 
ing interests several months ago, ™ 
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taining at that time the savings end of 
their operations, called the Seaboard 
Savings Bank. Shortly thereafter this 
bank beeame the Seaboard Commercial 
and Savings Bank, and under the 
eficient management of the elder Mr. 
Eubank and his son, Paul Eubank, it 
has attained the position of one of the 
strongest and most stable of the harbor 
banks. 

This is the second bank in a few 
weeks that the California Group has ae- 
quired in this district. Recently the 
First National Bank of Ocean Park be- 
eame the Ocean Park Branch of the 
Chaffey institution. This latest purchase 
swells the number of its offices in the 
Bay and Harbor district to five—Santa 
Monica, Pacifie Palisades, Ocean Park, 
San Pedro and Wilmington. 


BANK OF ITALY 
NATIONALIZED 


A national charter was granted to the 
Bank of Italy effective Mareh 1, 1927. 
The name of the bank will be “Bank of 
Italy National Trust and Savings As- 
sociation.” This followed the signing of 
the McFadden bill by President 
Coolidge and it may be that the pass- 
ing of this bill had something to do with 
the change. 

Announcement is also made that the 
Bank of Italy had consolidated with the 
Liberty Bank of America and all its 
branches. This followed the recent 
merger of the Liberty Bank of San 
Francisco and the Bank of America of 
los Angeles, involving a total of 135 
branches of the two institutions. It was 
this merger that resulted in the new 
name of Liberty Bank of America 
which is now combined with the Bank 
of Italy. 


FIRST NATIONAL OF 
TAMPA ELECTS OFFICERS 


The elevation of vice president R. J. 
Binnicker to the presidency of the First 
National Bank of Tampa, Florida, and 
the election of President T. C. Taliaferro 
to the newly created office of chairman 
of the board were events of January 11 
which possess a national interest. Both 
Mr. Taliaferro and Mr. Binnicker stand 
high in the estimation of an extensive 
tire of friends not limited to any 
loeality, 

At the same time N. W. Masters, 
cashier, was elected trust officer; J. W. 
Boushall was elected assistant trust 
officer and W. M. Taliaferro was added 
to the board of directors. The regular 
annual dividend of five per cent was 
declared and an extra dividend of one 
per cent voted. 

Chairman Taliaferro will continue 
active in the direction of the bank’s 
affairs, having been one of its organ- 
wers and for 43 years its chief executive. 
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A Specialized Service 


for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 
more than sixty years of experience is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


and provides complete facilities for active and 
inactive accounts, collections, bill-of-lading 
drafts, investments, letters of credit and foreign 
exchange transactions. 
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FRANK O. WETMORE 
Chairman 












MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 


Combined Resources exceed $450,000,000.00 


The Guardian Trust Company of 
New Jersey shows undivided profits of 
$112,444, indicating that the bank is 
earning at the rate of 5 per cent annual- 
ly on its capital stock, based upon five 
months’ operation since the institution 
opened its doors for business. The open- 
ing last August broke a number of 
banking records. It was organized with 
a capital of $5,000,000 and surplus and 























The character of the seller 





should influence the sale— 
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William M. Richards, who has been 
trust officer of the Commercial Savings 
Bank and Trust Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, for the past seven years, has re- 
signed to take up the presidency of 
reserve of $3,000,000. The total of The Title Guarantee & Trust Company, 
$8,000,000 is the largest capital and Toledo, Ohio. 
surplus aceount paid into any new Mr. Frazier Reams, who has been 
bank in the history of American bank- with the bank for some time in the 
ing, not barring the large financial in- capacity of assistant trust officer, has 
stitutions in New York City. The open- . been elected trust officer and will carry 
ing day deposits of $7,012,048 reported on the activities of the trust depart- 
by the institution also established a ment, following closely the policy 
new record. established by his predecessor. 





















































































































Sporting 
Estates 


IN THE 


CENTRAL 
HIGHLANDS 


of Inverness-shire 


FOR SALE 


and Grouse Moor, 
farms, lands, and 


e 
Ralia 
houses, near Kin- 
Lodge gussie, Inverness- 


shire, belonging to Cluny Macpherson. 
Extent about 6700 acres, mostly 
Grouse Moor and Sheep grazing. Ex- 
cellent modern Lodge, 4 public, 17 
bedrooms, and all conveniences, gar- 
ages, etc. Reckoned 1500 Brace 
grouse. Well appointed farms and 


buildings. Local Rates 
moderate Price 190,000 


Good Grouse 


Catlodge Moor, Lodge, 
and farm, small 
Grouse Moor holdings and 
others near 

Kingussie, Inverness-shire, belonging 
to Cluny Macpherson. Extent about 
3,800 acres—mostly grouse moor and 
sheep grazing. Good Lodge—3 pub- 
li¢, 11 bedrooms, conveniences. 
Reckoned a 400 brace Moor. Well 
appointed farm, and small holdings. 


Local rates ee £17,000 


Deer Forest and Shooting 
FOR LET 


Aberarder— one of the best Deer 


Forests with Grouse Shooting in the High- 
lands of Scotland. Extent about 11,000 
acres. Reckoned 35 Stags and 400 brace 
grouse. Excellent modern Lodge—4 public, 
15 bedrooms and all conveniences, garage, 
etc. Rent—£1700. 


For further particulars 
Write or cable 
THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


Edinburgh or Kingussie, Scotland 
and 


J.T. SIMPSON & CO., Solicitors 


Kingussie 
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W. H. HAMILTON MAKES 
SECOND TRIP TO RUSSIA 


Wide World Photo 


Mr. and Mrs. William H. Hamilton, as they were snapped by the newspaper 
cameraman on their recent return from Russia aboard the “Aquitania”. 


OLLOWING a two months’ tour of 

Russia in the company of W. A. 
Harriman, a Guaranty director, William 
H. Hamilton, assistant vice president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, expressed his amazement at “the 
enormous job undertaken by the Soviet 
government”. The trip was Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s second visit to Russia in the past 
vear. 

While in Russia, he conferred with 
Leon Trotsky and other leading officials. 
He regards Stalin as the most important 
man in present Russian affairs and ealls 
attention to the influence he wields be- 
cause of his position as secretary of the 
communist party. 

Mr. Hamilton regards sovietism as the 
most interesting experiment in the world 
today. In telling of its methods, he 
stated that it resembles a kind of state 
capitalism, with the government finane- 
ing the various industries. Instead of 
the usual method of having heads for 
various individual enterprises in an in- 
dustry, Russia now has one man as head 
of an entire industry. 

Mr. Hamilton’s party, consisting of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton and Mr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Harriman, was well re- 
ceived in all districts visited. They 
were agreeably surprised by the facilities 
available to travelers. They found that, 


contrary to prevalent opinion, Russia is 
now a well-ordered country. 

“Americans,” Mr. Hamilton said, “are 
welcomed and shown every courtesy by 
the people as well as officials.” 


BANK EDUCATES 
CUSTOMERS 

A fiseal program for depositors which 
guarantees financial suecess if followed 
is announed by the State Bank of Chi- 
eago. 

The bank is distributing 16 text 
books, each meeting a definite need. One 
“How to Become a Financial Success,” 
lays down a simple set of rules by 
which a person can become independent. 

The series ranges from “How to 
Make the Family Income go Farther” 
and “How to Own a Home,” to “How 
to Build Your Credit” and “How to Use 
Your Bank for Profit.” 

These prosperity handbooks cover 
every phase of individual financial 
education and offer real assistance [0 
the bank’s customers in shaping their 
future business conduct. 


O. W. Emmrick, auditor of the First 
National Bank of Detroit, Michigan, 
was recently elected president of the 
Detroit Conference of Bank Auditors. 
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The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 
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Aw AODERN, comprehensive 
Ms commercial banking facili- 
sales ties, and a highly developed 


credit information service available 
to customers— 


Foreign credit information, current 
data on foreign markets and trade 
opportunities, and other special con- 
veniences for those engaged in foreign 
trade— 


Exceptional facilities for the admin- 
istration of personal and corporate 
trusts, developed through long ex- 
perience covering the entire field of 
trust service. 


i 


Satisfy the Personal Pride 
of Your Depositors 


A depositor takes a certain 
personal pride in his checks. He 
likes them to be of obvious high 
quality, nicely lithographed, dur- 
able, and easy to write upon. 

So he appreciates it when you 

” give him checks on National 
Safety Paper. 

Ask your lithographer to quote 
you on National Safety Paper the 
next time you are in the market 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $31,000,000 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 


CONVENTION DATES 


National Conventions 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Executive Council spring meeting, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


ASSN. OF RESERVE CITY BANKERS 
PITTSBURGH 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE 
COUNCIL 
May 25-26-27 . Detroit 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 
June 26-30 Denver 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 
July 11-15 Detroit 
TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 
REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
Pacific Rocky Mountain States 
Aug. 11-12-13 Portland, Oregon 
FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 

ASSOCIATION 
One day Session, Denver, June 26 
Annual Convention 
September 12, 13, 14, 15. . West Baden, Ind. 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
October 24-29 Houston, Tex. 


State Conventions 
ALABAMA 
May 19-20-21... (tentative) 
ARKANSAS 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA 
May 18-19-20-21 Del Monte 


COLORADO DIST. No. 2 
June 24-25 Estes Park 


April 27-28 


40th St. & Madison Ave. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Hot Springs, Va. 
FLORIDA 
April 14-16 Sarasota 


GEORGIA 


May 16-17-18. . . (tentative) Atlanta 


Hayden Lake 


June 23-24 Danville 


June 20-22 
Manhattan 


Lexington 


LOUISIANA 
(tentative) 


MARYLAND 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


‘MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


St. Paul 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 


NEW MEXICO 
(tentative) 
NEW YORK 

Washington, D. C. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
April 21-22-23 


Deming 


Pinehurst 


for checks. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York“ 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Jamestown 


Cleveland 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
OREGON 
Gearhart-by-the-Sea 
PENNSYLVANIA 
June 8-9-10 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
May 5-6 or June 22-23 .,(tentative) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Deadwood 


Pittsburgh 


May 10-11-12 
june 10-11 Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA 
Virginia Beach 
WASHINGTON 


June 23-24-25 


June 9-10-11 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Clarksburg 


Tacoma 


Madison 
WYOMING 
(tentative)... Thermopolis 


Small loans on the Morris Plan 
throughout the United States last year 
exceeded by almost $25,000,000 the 
total for 1925, which was $141,379,521, 
the figure for 1926 being $165,876,000, 
divided among 696,800 borrowers. The 
average Morris Plan loan in the 100 
banks to date is inside of $212. 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 


(Since January 1, 1927) 





NATIONAL CHARTERS ISSUED 


The Midland National Bank of 
Chicago, Illinois. President, 
H. F. Wuehrmann; Cashier, 
V. I. Vanicek. 

The Wheeler National Bank of 
Interlaken, New York. Pres- 
ident, J. K. Wheeler; Cashier, 
M. W. Bassette Succeeds 
Bank House of O. G. & D. C. 
Wheeler. 

The Harrison National Bank, 
Harrison, New Jersey. Presi- 
dent, Joseph C. Draelow; 


Cashier, Horatio W. Manning. 


The Elmhurst National Bank 
of New York, N. Y. Presi- 
dent, A. H. Hansen; Cashier, 
E. G. Watson. 

The Erie National 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bank of 
President, 


Allan Sutherland; Cashier, 
Julius P. Leof. 

The Union National Bank of 
Neodesha, Kansas, Conver- 


sion of the Union State Bank, 
Neodesha, Kans. President, 
F. J. Harmon; Cashier, J. G. 
Kimball. 

The Elkins Park National 
Bank, Elkins Park, Pennsyl- 


vania. President, Philip A. 
Hall; Cashier, Stanley E. 
Craig. 


The Springfield National Bank, 
Springfield, Pennsylvania. 
President, Edward T. Bart- 
lett; Cashier, J. W. Walch. 

The State National Bank in 
West, Texas. President, C. 
W. Holloway; Cashier, H. C. 
Edwards. 

The Second National Bank of 
Paintsville, Ky. Conversion 
of The Paintsville Bank & 
Trust Co. President, H. L. 
Igleheart; Cashier, John A. 
Gardner. 

The Discount National Bank of 
New York, N. Y. Conversion 
of Italian Discount § and 
Trust Company, with main 
office and two branches lo- 


cated in the Borough of 
Manhattan. Cashier, F. M. 
Rohn. 

The Hatfield National Bank, 


Hatfield, Pennsylvania. Pres- 
ident, Robert L. Kaler; 
Cashier, Nelson 8S. Hartranft. 

The Claremont National Bank 
of New York, N. Y. Presi- 
dent, Harvey J. Connolly; 
Cashier, John J. Leugers. 

First National Bank in Merced, 
California. President, Wm. 
J. George; Cashier, J. M. 
Anderson. 

First National Bank in Escon- 
dido, California. Sueceeds 
commercial department of 
Northern San Diego County 
Bank, of Escondido. Presi- 
dent, Ira E. Leck; Cashier, 
J. J. Rutherford. 


City National Bank in Lincoln, 


Nebraska. President, C. A. 
McCloud; Cashier, A. H. 
Sagehorn. 

The Durant National Bank, 
Durant, Oklahoma. Presi- 


dent, Hugh Halsell; Cashier, 
M. W. Fitzgerald. 


Capital 


$ 200,000 


$ 50,000 


fe 


225,000 


$ 200,000 


of 


250,000 


$ 50,000 


$ 50,000 
$ 50,000 
$ 75,000 
$ 50,000 
$1,000,000 


$ 50,000 


$ 400,000 


$ 100,000 


$ 50,000 


$ 300,000 


100,000 





The American National Bank 
of Honey Grove, Texas. Presi- 
dent, J. H. Floyd; Cashier, 
R. M. MeCleary. $ 100,000 

First National Bank in Spirit 

Lake, Iowa. President, 

Marcus Snyder; Cashier, L. 


A. Price. $ 50,000 
The First National Bank in 

Madill, Oklahoma. President, 

D. B. Taliaferro; Cashier, 

Joe Hannon. $ 50,000 


The Hayes Cirele National Bank 
and Trust Company of Newark, 
N. J. Cashier, E. J. Moffett 
Bank of Italy National Trust 
and Savings Association, San 
Francisco, Calif., President J. 
A. Bacigalupi $20,000,000 
The Seward National Bank of 
New York, N. Y. President, 
Alexander 8S. Webb; Cashier, 

Clayton L. Moak. $ 2,000,000 
The County National Bank of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
ident, L. A. Watres; 


$ 500,000 


Pres- 
Cashier, 


W. M. Ruth. $ 500,000 
The Security National Bank of 
Hope, North Dakota. Pres- 
ident, John S. Palfrey; Cashier, 

C. W. Moores. $ 25,000 
First National Bank in Green- 
wich, Conn. President, George 
L. Geibel; Cashier, George R. 

Bonner. $ 100,000 
The Capitol National Bank of 
Hartford, Conn. President, C. 
P. Tomlinson; Cashier, Calvin 

C. Bolles. $ 300,000 
The Security National Bank of 
Trenton, New Jersey. Pres- 
ident, J. Henry Fell; Cashier, 

Stephen Wenezel. $ 200,000 
NEW STATE BANKS 
Alabama 

Capital 
Bank of Prichard, Prichard $ 25,000 
Arkansas 
Bank of Marion, Marion. $ 15,000 
California 
First Savings Bank of Escon- 
dido. 
Mar Vista State Bank, Los 
Angeles $ 50,000 
Liberty Bank of America, San 
Francisco. $15,000,000 
Commercial & Savings Bank, 
San Diego. $ 500,000 
Bank of Southern California, 
La Mesa $ 50,000 
German American Savings 
Bank, 8th & Spring Sts., Los 
Angeles. $ 500,000 
California Pacific Title & Trust 
Co., 148 Montgomery, San 
Francisco. $2,000,000 
Delaware 
Italian American Savings & 
Loan Bank, Wilmington. 
Illinois 
Congress Trust & Savings Bank, 
Congress at Wabash, Chicago. $ 300,000 
Iowa 
First Trust & Savings Bank, 
Alta. $ 25,000 


Columbus Junction State Bank, 
Columbus Junction. 

Corydon State Bank, Corydon. 

Peoples Savings Bank, Elma. 


Iowa Trust & Savings Bank, 
Estherville. 
Kansas 


United Trust Company, Abilene. 
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Mitchell County Farmers Union 
Bank, Beloit. $ 


OF 
Grant County Farmers Union “a 
Bank, Ulysses $ 15,000 
Michigan 
Akron State Bank, Akron $ 20,000 
loseco County State Bank, 
Tawas City. $ 25,000 
State Savings Bank, West 
Branch $ 20,000 
Missouri 
Texas County State Bank, 
Houston. 


New Jersey 
Neptune Trust Atlantic 
City. 
Peoples Trust Co., Dunellen. 
Harrison-Kearny Trust 
East Newark. 


Co., 


Co., 


Ampere Bank & Trust Co., 
East Orange. 
Town Trust Company, Mont 
clair. 
Columbus Trust Company, 
Newark. 
Industrial Trust Company, 
Newark. 
United States Trust Co. of 
Newark, Newark. 


Park 
Passaic. 
Central Trust Company of Essex 

Co., East Orange 
New York 
Bank of Elmira Heights, El 


Passaic Trust Company, 


$ 250,000 


mira Heights. $ 60,000 
Pacifie Coast Trust Co., New 
York City. 
Mount Pleasant Bank & Trust 
Co., Pleasantville. 
Oklahoma 
Ranks of Jenks, Jenks. $ 15,000 
First State Bank in Locust 
Grove, Locust Grove. 
Pennsylvania 
Citizens Bank of Delaware 
County, East Lansdowne. 
Paoli Bank & Trust Co., Paoli. 
South Carolina 
Citizens Bank, Lake City. $ 25,000 
Tennessee 
American Bank & Trust Co., 
Johnson City. $ 30,000 
Virginia 
Bankers Trust Co., Rocky 
Mount. $ 50,000 
Wisconsin 
Anchor State Bank, West Mil- 
waukee. $ 40,000 
Citizens State Bank, Soldiers f 
Grove. $ 20,000 


APPLICATION TO CONVERT 
APPROVED 


Capital 
The County National Bank of 
Seranton, Pennsylvania. Con- 
version of the County Savings 


Bank of Seranton, Pa. $ 500,000 
The Union National Bank of 

New Kensington, Pennsyl- 

vania, Conversion of The 

Peoples State Bank of New . 

Kensington. $ 100,000 


State National Bank of Marfa, 


Texas. Conversion of The 
Marfa State Bank, Marfa, 
Texas. $ 100,000 


A list of consolidations will be 
found on page 63. 
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LisTED below are the chapter headings of “How Banks Increase 
Their Business.” The book covers in detail every known method of 
increasing bank business. 





























1. The New Business Manager—His Qualifications and His Functions. 
2. Preliminary Survey of The Bank And Its Field. 

3. Preparing a Bank For Increased Business. 
4 
5 














. Increased Business Through Cooperation of Stockholders. 

. The New Business Manager and The Bank’s Employees. 

. Publishers and Publications as Auxiliary Forces of The New Business Depart- 
ment. 

. Service Plans That Gain Community Recognition. 

8. Woman’s Place in Bank Development. 

9. Getting the Pay-Day Depositor and Holding Him. 

10. Detailed Plans for Handling Industrial Savings. 

ll. Teaching Bank Use to the School Child, the Illiterate, and the 

Immigrant. 





















































It’s Oratorical Contes 


f : 
; : 
12. Personal Solicitors for Commercial and Trust Relations. : RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, HI 
13. Personal Solicitation for Savings Accounts. : 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. : 
l4. Mapping out the Bank’s Advertising Program. ‘ Send me on approval........... copies of G. Prather Knapp’s : 
15. Efficiency and Economy in the Bank’s Newspaper Advertising. |} "ew book, “How Banks Increase Their Business.” Within 5 1 
16. The Use of Printer and Postman in Bank Development. { days after receipt I'll send you $..............(at the rate of $5.00 ¥j 
V7, Uaeer Advertising that will Hand the Bank’s Card to the ‘ a copy), or return the books. : 
3 y , ‘ , 
18, Window Sad Lobby Displays that Impress, Inform, and Invite. $ Name... eecseceseeecesseseseeteee PONE. n2soreevaneness : 
. . 4 * ’ - ‘ 

19. The New Business Manager as Director of Public Relations. Se EE eee ee PE TEeT ES AT tg ee : 
20. Speech Making as an Item of Public Relations. ‘ : 
al. Office Management in the New Business Department. Dr OMNES <i ieee s i saan ndeuauicedacnsicans GMS oieicindeS aes Hy 
22. Mechanical Devices that Facilitate Production. + (Canada, $5.25 per copy. duty prepaid, same terms; U. S. Territories and Col- 
H onies and all other countries, $5.25, cash with order.) aM. ‘ 
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News 
Publicity. .. 


Ir can be made as valuable to your 
bank as paid advertising. 


The right sort of publication will give 
you editorial cooperation without a 


thought of advertising return, but 


. What Makes A Good 
Bank Story? . 


In your bank today are hundreds of in- 
teresting stories that newspapers would 
gladly publish, were they brought to light. 


Unearth them! 


One of the most fascinating chapters of 
“How Banks Increase Their Business” is 
devoted to publishers and publications 
as auxiliary forces.of the new business 
department. 


It tells how to cooperate with editors, 
how to write a news story, a feature 
story, an editorial, a magazine article— 
and it tells just exactly what constitutes 
good bank news. 


This, of course, is only one chapter. 
Others are devoted to every phase of 
bank business building, from the secur- 
ing of new savings customers to the 
preparation of elaborate brochures for 
the trust department. 


Send today for this unusual volume 
which is guiding the new business de- 
velopment of hundreds of banks, large 


and small, throughout the country. It 
will be sent on 


Days’ Free 
Approval 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 
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FINLAND’S CENTRAL BANK 


How it was organized and developed. 
importaice to the country 


HE Bank of Finland (Suomen 

Pankki) was founded in Hel- 
singfors, Finland in 1811, two years 
after the separation of Finland from 
Sweden. It is Finland’s central bank, 
and is under government guarantee and 
control. 

Since 1886, it has been the only bank 
in Finland authorized to issue notes. It 
carries on all the important business of 
a commercial bank except the receipt of 
deposits on inter- 
est. 


By WILLIAM THOMPSON 


ment of its own credit notes. These 
were circulating in Finland side by side 
with the silver roubles, and the Bank 
of Finland, which had hitherto changed 
them for silver, was now naturally 
foreed to stop this exchange, and was 
consequently obliged to stop the ex- 
change of its own notes also. 





During the first 
three decades of 
its existence, the 
progress of the 
bank was much 
handicapped by 
the absence of 
any definitely 
regulated ‘eur- 
reney_ system. 
Under these econ- 
ditions, it eould 
render only slight 
assistance in the 
economie progress 
of the country. 
It was not until 
1840 that the 
currency system 
attained a certain 
stability. It was 
then decreed that 
the Russian sil- 
ver rouble should be the only legal 
tender. The Bank of Finland, as a 
matter of course, was charged with the 
practical application of this decree. 
Meanwhile the organization of the bank 
was improved, and the first four 
branches were established in the larger 
provincial towns. 

During the Crimean war of 1854, the 
Russian Imperial Bank stopped pay- 


82 





The Bank of Finland in Helsingfors has attrac 
the capitol’s principal streets. 


ya 


Its 


Finland to maintain the stability 

of the monetary system which was 

thus attained. This stability, hov- 
ever, was again threatened in the 1870's, 
by the unsteadiness in the mutual re. 
lationship between gold and silver. By 
degrees, the Bank of Finland obtained 
a gold reserve that was fairly large for 
those days; and by the Act of August 
9, 1877, which is still in force, the 
coinage of the country was based ex- 
clusively on a gold 
standard. 

A decree issued 
in 1867 placed the 
Bank of Finland 
under the guaran- 
tee and control 
of the diet. which 
appoints _repre- 
sentatives to 
supervise the 
administration of 
the bank and to 
make an annual 
serutiny of it 
books and ‘maz 
agement, through 
its own auditors 
The immediate 
management is iD 
the hands of 4 








However, measures were promptly 
taken to remedy the ensuing insecurity 
of the currency system. An imperial 
decree of April 4, 1860 gave Finland 
a new currency, in marks and penni, 
which corresponded in value to the 
French frane. By a further decree, in 
1865, metallic coin was made the only 
legal tender in the country. 


It was the function of the Bank of 


tive surroundings on one of 


board of mat 
agers, who wert 
previously  ap- 
pointed by 
the Tsar on the nomination of the 
Finnish senate; but since Finland’s it- 
dependence was declared, they have beet 
appointed by the government. 

These measures produced stability 
and security in the monetary system 
the country and made the Bank of Fir 
land independent of the Russian author 
ities. From this period, the bank stead 
ily increased in importance, and ™ 
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ability to assist the industrial life of 
the country. 

During the World War, the Bank of 
Finland suffered fairly considerable 
losses. It was forced to make loans to 
the Russian government to a_ total 
amount of 400 million marks, against 
ponds in Russian currency. Owing to 
the catastrophic fall in value of the 
rouble since the Russian revolution, 
these bonds have become valueless, and 
the bank has been obliged gradually to 
write off these claims. Thanks, however, 
to a wise and cautious policy, this crisis 
has been safely passed. 

Nevertheless, these Russian loans, to- 
gether with the increased demands on 
the resources of the state necessitated by 
the independence of Finland, have 
caused such an increase in the stock of 
notes as to give rise to some anxiety. 
The managers of the bank are now mak- 
ing systematic efforts to prevent any 
further increase in the quantity of notes 
issued, and as far as possible to dimin- 
ish it. 


Note Issue Restricted 


The right of the bank to issue notes 
is restricted to the following extent. The 
total amount of the notes in cireulation 
may not exceed by more than 200 
nillion marks the bullion and metallic 
coinage in the bank’s possession, inelud- 
ing its reserve of gold and silver, its 
eontestable claims on its foreign repre- 
sentatives, its own bills payable abroad, 
and bonds, coupons, and notes in 
foreign currency. 

In the year 1867, when the diet as- 
sumed supreme control of the bank of 
Finland, the original capital amounted 
to 4,150,000 Finnish marks. This capital 
was increased to six million in 1876, to 
ten million in 1889, and to twenty-five 
million in 1901. 

In 1920, the diet, conforming with a 
proposal made by the board of man- 
agers, resolved to increase the capital 
to 100,000,000 marks, by a transfer 
from the reserve fund. At the end of 
1920, the reserve fund amounted to 23,- 
583,153 :04 Finnish marks. 

The annual profits of the bank have 
been added to the reserve in order 
partly to strengthen the position of the 
bank, and have partly been disposed of 
by the government. 

Owing to its position as central 
bank, the Bank of Finland is able to 
determine the official rates of interest 
and diseount. The private banks adopt 
the rate settled by the central bank. 

At the outbreak of the war, the 
bank’s lowest rate of interest was five 
per cent. During the first period of 
nervousness, it was raised to seven per 
tent, but it was shortly lowered again, 
and throughout the war it remained at 
five per cent to six per cent. 

In November 1920, the Bank of Fin- 
land, in the hope of reducing the stock 
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Westminster Bank Limited 


AN ENGLISH BANK preserving an English tradition 
throughout a system of over goo branch offices, and 
represented in every banking town in the world. 
Vast resources combined with nearly a century’s 
accumulated experience equip it for the character- 
istic service it places at its customers’ disposal. 


Authorised Capital: $165,000,000 
(G5= £ 1) 


New York Representative 
C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.z 
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of notes, raised the rate for bills to 9, 
9%, and 10 per cent and for loans to 
9%, 10 and 11 per cent. 

The Bank of Finland has its head 
office in the capital of the country, Hel- 
sinki (Helsingfors), and branches in 
the towns of Turku (Abo), Pori 
(Bjorneborg), Vasa, Oulu (Uleaborg), 
Kuopio, Joensu, Sordavala, Viipuri 
(Viborg), Mikkeli (St. Michel), Tam- 
pere (Tammerfors), Hameenlinna 
(Tavastehus), Jyvaskyla, and Kotka. 
While Finland was united with Russia, 
it had a branch in Petrograd also. 

(The Finnish names are first and the 
names in parentheses are the old Swedish 
names. ) 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 
HEAVY 


The Argentine export movement con- 
tinues to be heavy keeping exchange 
firm and practically at par. There is 
some improvement in the demand for 
cattle. The wool market is firm and the 
hide market active, although prices de- 
clined during February. Commercial 
failures in February involved firms hav- 
ing total liabilities of 19,000,000 paper 
pesos ($7,980,000) which is an increase 
of 5,000,000 paper pesos ($2,100,000) 
over the January total. This increase in 
liabilities is attributable to two large 
failures, neither of which were factors 


in the eredit situation, which has con- 
tinued to improve. 


NORWAY IS HAVING 
LABOR TROUBLES 


Uncertainty dominates the Norwegian 
economic situation. Labor conditions 
are very unfavorable. The recent strike 
in four major industries—iron and met- 
als, mining, footwear, and _ textiles 
—was due to wage readjustments. Em- 
ployers demanded reductions by amounts 
ranging up to 25 per cent, while em- 
ployes offered to accept a 7 per cent 
decrease. Two more provincial banks 
—the Vardal Sparebank and Dram- 
mens Privatbanker A /S—were recently 
forced to close their doors. Activity in 
Norwegian industry and trade is at a 
very low level, demand being much be- 
low normal. The exchange situation ap- 
pears to be relatively quiet. 


IMPROVEMENT IN POLAND 


The statement of the Bank of Poland, 
as of February 20, shows a further in- 
crease of the cover against issued bank 
notes to 58.3 per cent, as compared 
with 53.2 per cent a month ago and 50.3 
per cent the middle of January. The 
amount of notes in cireulation remained 
practically unchanged at 583,485,000 
zlotys. Following the recent reduction 
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GOVERNING OFFICE - MANCHESTER 


($5 to the £) 


Total Assets (*122:") $192,467,663 


189 Branches in London, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire and North Wales 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS ARRANGED 
The Bank is prepared to act as Agents 
for American Banks on agreed terms 


: 20 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON E.C. 3 
Foreign Depts. AND MOSLEY ST., MANCHESTER 




































































of the discount rate by the Bank of 
Poland, the National Economie Bank 
(Bank Gospodarstwa Krajowego) and 
the Agrarian Bank (Bank Rolny) 
—both state institutions—have also de- 
cided to reduce the interest rate on loans 
by 1 per cent (to 11 per eent) per 
annum, with the Postal Savings Bank 
following suit with a reduction of one- 
half of 1 per cent (to 9% per cent). 


That’s why so many banks 
find satisfaction in— 
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MIDLAND BANK SHOWS 
GROWTH IN DEPOSITS 


The chairman, The Right Hon. R. 



































= McKenna at the annual meeting of the 
= Midland Bank, Ltd., in London made 








the following pleasing report on the 
condition of the bank: 

Our paid-up capital and_ reserve, 
both of which amount to £12,665,798, 
are practically unchanged from a year 
ago. The individual holders of shares, 
whether of one or more classes, on the 
register at the end of December num- 
bered 65,682, about the same as at the 
heginning of the year. 





















Head Office: 
= LONDON, E.C.3. 

















Over 1,700 Offices in England & 
Wales, and several in India 
and Burmah. 
































A marked inerease is shown in our 
current deposit and other accounts, 
which stood on December 31 last at 
£366,423,103, a figure nearly 18 millions 
higher than a year before and only nine 
millions below the maximum reached at 
the end of 1921. It is important to note, 
moreover, that the figure of over 375 
millions then recorded was the result of 
war and post-war inflation, which inev- 
itably expressed itself in all bank re- 
turns. From that time on, the underly- 
ing tendency of deposits was downward, 
bringing the total a year ago to 348 
millions. It is encouraging to note such 
a healthy expansion in the scope of our 
business as that indicated in the rise 
during the past year. 

At this point I must make a brief 
reference to our home safe scheme, 


(31st December, 1926.) ($5=£1.) 


DEPOSITS, &c. $1,738,267,290 
ADVANCES, &c. $9'73,787,595 
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The Bank has Agents and 
Correspondents throughout the 
British Empire and in all parts 
of the World, and is closely 
associated with the following 
Banks :— 


The National Bank of Scotland Ltd. 
Bank of London & South America Ltd. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. 
Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Ltd. 
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Their transactions with a manufac- 


turer of character like the— 
HECO 
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inaugurated in the early part of the 
year and since extended to the whole of 
our branches in England and Wales. In 
launching this project, we did not 
neglect the view that it would tend ty 
the encouragement of thrift, and | am 
happy to say that the results so fay 
achieved indicate that the passage of 
time will serve to engrave still deeper 
in the minds of our fellow countrymen 
the catalog of benefits to be derived from 
systematie saving. 

Acceptances and engagements on ae. 
counts of customers have also increased 
by over a million to £37,065,445. Ae. 
ceptances alone declined by _ three 
millions, but there was a more than 
compensating increase in engagements, 
which may be attributed to the growing 
popularity of the forward exchange 
facilities offered by the bank. Despite 
the greater stability of the exchanges, 
traders are more and more recognizing 
the advantage of insuring against even 
the comparatively small fluctuations 
which take place in currencies on a gold 
basis. It is interesting to find in 
corroboration of this statement that of 
all the currencies dealt in on the for- 
ward exchange market, the most impor- 
tant in point of value is probably the 
United States dollar. 

Turning to the assets side of the 
balanee sheet, coin, gold bullion, bank 
and currency notes and balances with 
the bank of England amount to £52, 
994,044, slightly less than a year ago. 
On the other hand, balances with, and 
cheques in course of collection on other 
banks in Great Britian and Ireland are 
somewhat higher at £18,222,492, while 
money at call and short notice has risen 
by four millions to £22,786,852. These 
three items, constituting either actual 
curreney or assets, almost immediately 
realizable in that form, are together 
equal to 25.7 per cent of our deposit 
liabilities, about the same figure as that 
recorded a year ago. You will agree 
that on the ground of liquidity these 
figures make an excellent showing. 


COFFEE SITUATION IN 
BRAZIL 


A comparatively small volume of bus- 
iness was transacted in Brazil during 
the first week in March beeause of the 
pre-lenten holidays. Milreis exchange 
remained firm at approximately the 
stabilization level of $0.1197. Coffee 
prices, following the recent continued 
weakening, have advanced _ slightly. 
Entries of coffee into Santos have been 
reduced to 30,000 bags daily, effective 
March 7. There has been little trading 
in this commodity during the week and 
exports have been low. Negotiations are 
progressing for renewing the importa 
tion of Argentine fresh fruit into 
Brazil free of duty; if successful, 
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American fruit will be automatically 
entitled to the same privilege because 
of the most-favored-nation agreement 
eixsting between Brazil and the United 
States. A commercial aviation service 
between Rio de Janeiro and Rio Grande 
do Sul has been inaugurated by a 
German company. The traffie between 
these points is not, however, of great 
importance. 


CONDITIONS 
DISCOURAGING IN EGYPT 


There is dissatisfaetion 
among commercial as well as agriecul- 
tural interests beeause of the eontinued 
economic depression. The Congress of 
the International Federation of Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers’ 
cations held in Cairo made a very 
favorable impression, and it is expeeted 
that the congress will have helped to 
ereate a better understanding between 
Egyptian cotton growers and British 
spinners. 


growing 


Asso- 


WHITE LIGHT ON 
FOREIGN DEBTS 


The reputation of bankers for going 
to the bottom of things and clarifying 
essentials is not belied by the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company, New York, in 
its recent discussion entitled “The A. 
B. C’s of the Foreign Debts.” 

The rather surprising statements 
that the settlement with Great Britain 
contemplates a total concession of nearly 
a billion and a half of dollars and pro- 
vides for payment by Great Britain to 
us of less than Great Britain will re- 
ceive from Germany are demonstrated 
by simple figures but they are not the 
least important of the 
drawn. 


conelusions 


It is shown that the concessions to 
Italy and Belgium in the settlements 
with those countries more than eancel 
their entire pre-armistice debts, the 
excess of concessions over pre-armistice 
debt being nearly seven hundred million 
dollars in the case of Italy and nearly 
one hundred and twenty millions in the 
ease of Belgium. 

Even more remarkable is the state- 
ment that in the settlement offered to 
France (Berenger agreement) total 
concessions would be more than half a 
billion dollars greater than Franee’s 
total pre-armistice borrowings from the 
United States. 

Under the various settlements and the 
Dawes plan, France will never be asked 
to pay as much to Great Britain and 
the United States combined as she will 
Teceive from Germany. Italy will have 
an excess of Dawes Plan receipts over 
obligations to Great Britain and the 
United States from 1927 on. Great 
Britain's receipts from Germany, 








MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


Chairman : 
THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 
Joint Managing Directors : 


FREDERICK HYDE 





Investments 
Bills Discounted 
Advances... ee 


Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances 


and Engagements 
Bank Premises we 
Investments in Affiliations 


Capital Paid up _ .- 
Surplus ee ee 
Deposits ee ‘ 





Together with its affiliations the Midland Bank operates 2360 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and has offices in 
the Atlantic Liners Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania. The 
Foreign Branch Office at 196 Piccadilly, London, is specially 
equipped for the use and convenience of American visitors in London. 


Acceptances and Engagements -. 





EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 


Statement of Condition 
December 3/ st, 1926 


RESOURCES 


Cash in hand and Due from Banks .. 
Money at Call and Short Notice 


$5 = £1 
$356,082,679-77 
113,934,258-15 
194,267,910-75 
233,721,560-10 
1,002,299,963-73 


.. 185,327,225-96 
+. es ~— 34,682,873-21 
32,469.045-75 


2,152,785,517°42 








LIABILITIES 


63,328,990-00 
ee 63,328,990-00 
ee 1,840,800,311-46 
185,327.225-96 


2.152,785.517-42 








HEAD OFFICE : 
5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, ENGLAND 


France and Italy will exeeed her pay- 
ments to the United States from the 
same point to the end of the 62 year 
period of settlement. 


CONRO ELECTED TREASURER 
OF FRANKLIN TRUST 

Edwin S. Conro, formerly assistant 
treasurer of the Franklin Trust Co. of 
Philadelphia was recently elected treas- 
urer. 

He started in the banking buisness in 
1917, becoming associated with the New 
York brokerage house of E. Naumberg 
& Co. who special- 
ized in commercial 
paper. During the 
World War he 
served in the field 
artillery and upon 
his return entered 
the credit depart- 
ment of the Fourth 
Street National Bank. In December 
1919 he entered the employ of the Frank- 
lin Trust Co. as manager of the credit 
department, and two years later was 
elected assistant treasurer, which posi- 


Edwin S. Conro 


tion he held until his election to the posi- 
tion of treasurer. 

Mr. Conro is president of the Varsity 
Building and Loan Association and also 
a director in several qther building and 
loan associations. 


DETROIT CLAIMS FASTEST 
GROWTH IN BANKING 


Those who are organizing the im- 
mense financial institution in Detroit, 
whieh will include the Guardian Trust 
Company, a security company, a state 
bank, in fact all financial services, have 
made an investigation which they say 
reveals the fact that Detroit banks have 
grown faster between 1911 and 1925 
than the banks of any other city in the 
country. 

The report says “capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of all banks in the 
city,, inereased 200 per cent from 1910 
to 1925 and from 1915 to 1925 the gain 
was 158 per cent. Total deposits of De- 
troit banks were $762,000,000 in 1925. 
The gain in deposits from 1910 to 1925 
is equal to 440 per cent.” 
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FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION 


F. A. A. ESTABLISHES 
PRECEDENT FOR CONVENTION 

Beginning with its 1927 Convention, 
the Financial Advertisers Association 
will hold independent and self-support- 
ing conventions. This action was unan- 
imously taken by the board of directors 
at the Mid-Year Conference in New 
Orleans, Mareh 10, 11, and 12, and it is 
said to be the first instance of an asso- 
ciation of advertisers to do this. 

Under this departure, the first con- 
vention will be held at West Baden, 
Indiana, September 12 to 15, 1927. West 
Baden was selected by the directors as 
a place well suited to the association’s 
new purpose. 

The business program will be carried 
out with no entertainment provided by 
local members, but ample time will be 
set aside for entertainment by the asso- 
ciation itself. 


FORMER PRESIDENT OF F.A.A. 
HONORED BY DIRECTORS 


Carroll Ragan, who was president of 
the Financial Association 
in 1925-26, the recipient of a 


Advertisers 
was 


beautiful watch, the gift of the board 
of directors of the association. Fred 
W. Ellsworth, vice president of the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, 
New Orleans, made the presentation 
during the mid-year gathering of the 
Financial Advertisers Association in 
New Orleans. 

W. E. Brockman of the Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Company, Minneapolis, 
was unanimously elected to the board 
of directors of the Financial Advertisers 
Association to fill the vacaney caused 
by the resignation of Miss Minnie A. 
Buzbee, formerly advertising manager 
of the Minneapolis Trust Company, 
Minneapolis. 


CHICAGO BANKS TO 
CONSOLIDATE 


Announcement has been made by 
William H. Schmidt, president of the 
Belmont Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, that the directors have reached an 
agreement with the directors of the 
Second North-Western State Bank for 
the consolidation of the two institutions, 
subject to the approval of the stock- 
holders. 

The plan of consolidation con- 
templates an increase in the capital 
stock of the Second North-Western 
State Bank from $250,000 to $350,000, 





INTERNATIONAL 
ACCEPTANCE BANK 


INCORPORATED 


Condensed Statement, December 31, 1926 


RESOURCES 


Stockholders’ Uncalled Liability 
Cash and Due from Banks 





$5,000,000.00 
$11,076,476.67 


Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans Secured by 


Acceptances 
U. S. Government Securities 


10,965,459.92 
11,495,726. 16 
19,777,785.68 


Customers’ Liability a/c Acceptances and Letters 


of Credit 


52, 306,631.97 
$105,622,080.40 


LIABILITIES 


Subscribed Capital and Surplus 
Capital and Surplus paid in 
Undivided Profits 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding .... 
Reserve for Taxes, Dividends, etc. 


PAUL M. WARBURG 
Chairman 


$15,250,000.00 
$10,250,000.00 
3,902,703.49 
35,876,466.00 
55,200,008.38 
392,902.53 
$105,622,080.40 


F. ABBOT GOODHUE 
President 


52 Cedar Street, New York 


and the issuance of the additiong) 
shares to stockholders of the Belmon 
Trust & Savings Bank, according to 
their holdings, share for share, 

The combined banks will retain the 
name of the Second North-Wester 
State Bank, of which John F. Smulskj 
is chairman of the board and Frank §. 
Lackowski president. It is contemplated 
that on April 15, both institutions wij] 
move into the new building now near. 
ing completion at Milwaukee ang 
Central Park Avenues. 

The Capital and Surplus of the ney 
institution will be $450,000, and its 
total resources will exceed $4,000,000, 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Prospect National Bank 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., James M. Kerr and 
Charles Burston 
directors. 


CREDIT ANALYSIS 
BACKGROUNDS 


(Continued from page 22) 


were elected as 


often into hundreds or thousands of 
millions of dollars. To them 
more easily usable, this mass statement 


make 


is reduced to a common size, or 100 per 
cent statement, by the process already 
described in a previous article. This 
immediately puts into the possessi 

of the analyst, a background that has 
the proportions of the mass statement 
of the industry, against which he ean 
compare a 
ment of a single company and note its 
deviations from the 


similar common size, state- 


common = set-up. 


To Determine the Right Ratio 


The use of this mass statement alone 
as a background guide would, however, 
be fraught with dangers of inequality. 
Those large statements that entered in- 
to its make-up would have perhaps an 
unfair controlling influence on the pro- 
portions of the mass statement. The 
effeet of size on the arithmetic totals 
and mass proportions can be seen best, 
perhaps, in a single tabulation as fol- 
lows: 

Current Ratio 
Liabilities 
$ 800,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 


Current 

Assets 
$1,000,000 
B. 250,000 
C. 250,000 
D. 250,000 


125% 
250% 
250% 
250% 
Total $1,750,000 $1,100,000 = 159% 

Here we have four statements i 
which the current ratio for the total 
current assets and current liabilities 8 
159 per cent or 1.59 to 1. In three of 
the statements, the ratio is 250 per cent 
so that this ratio is more frequently to 
be found and is therefore more neatly 
the common or expected ratio. 

With many more names in a study, 
this control by size is not quite 4% 
obvious, but the effeet of size is present. 
While this effect must be given consider- 
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ation in selecting a ratio as typical for 
an industry, still some consideration 
must be given to the concentration of 
ratios around such a point or within a 
given range. 

Range Grouping of Ratios 

Nine pages of forms are used to es- 
timate the concentration point of the 
testing ratios. Each page is labeled 
with one of*the items: Current ratio, 
worth-debt, worth-fixed, net  profits- 
worth, net profits-sales, sales-receivables, 
sales-merchandise, sales-fixed, and sales- 
worth. These pages are approximately 
ten inches deep and will easily accom- 
modate 250 to 300 statements. 

At the top of each column is a num- 
ber indicating the lower end of the 
range for that column. No ratio for 
a lower amount than the heading is 
entered in any column and, obviously, 
none with a ratio larger than the head- 
ing of the next higher column. For each 
ratio, the each 
column so that there is a regularity in 
divisions. 

Each of the testing ratios should be 
computed for each statement within an 
industry and entered under the ratio 
and within the range column for its size 
and type of business. When this is done 
for a large number of statements, one 
will nearly always find a major concen- 
tration in some one column. Within this 
range, more statements will centralize 
than in any other.range of equal width. 
An average of this column will be a 
good indicator of about the percentage 
around which it is common to find any 
proportion in any industry. 


The Middle Ratio 

If we were to rearrange all of the 
figures for one ratio from one industry 
in the order of their size from the low- 
est to the highest, we could find a third 
point of interest in establishing a typ- 
ical ratio to select as one common for 
the industry. The middle figure has, 
of course, as many below it as there are 
above it. It is the center of the series 
and, if used as a basis of measurement, 
would be above or below the single 
ratios an equal number of times. 


range is equal for 


ratio or 


In some statistical processes this 
central point, or median, is accepted as 
a usable average. When a great many 
statements are widely scattered and 
their ratios are in the “high” 
this median figure moves up and gives 
weight to this dislocation. 


eolumn, 


Selecting a Typical Ratio 


Three methods of securing a possible 
ratio to use as a measuring background 
have been discussed : 

1. The arithmetic ratio from the mass 
statement which is influenced by size. 

2. The range method which is influ- 
enced by concentration within any one 
of a number of equal range divisions. 


3. The median, or central figure, 
which gives weight to extremes of dis- 
location, either absurdly high or low. 

All three of these influences are im- 
portant in selecting a safe background 
against which to measure the propor- 
tions of any single statement and so 
each figure selected by each of the three 
processes is used to strike an average 
which may well be called a “selected 
ratio.” 

The first publie discussion of 
theories 


these 
and the advocacy of a selection 
of proportions for different types of 
business was an article in the Federal 
Reserve -Bulletin of March 1919, page 
229, by the writer. It has always been 
his expressed opinion that the federal 
reserve system, with its wealth of 
statistical material, should deyelop a 
plan to consolidate its statement data 
into type form for the benefit of banks 
and business executives. As yet little 
headway has been made along this line. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


Advertising and Business Development 
position with bank wanted by college graduate, 


27. married, now with nationally known financial 
advertising agency. ». Margulies, 2962 E. 
132nd St., Cleveland, O 4* 1ti 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
Capable energetic Trust Company executive 
would connect with Eastern banking house as 
Southern representative. Southern born, well 
qualified for new business and public relations 
work; clean record, references to please. Person- 
al interview desired. Address Box 850, care 
BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 So. Clark St., Chicago; 
Illinois 2*-3 ti. 


PATENTS 


Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
724-9th St., Washington, D. C. 6*-12 ti. 


PRINTING 
Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. Lithographers, Embossers, 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 7*-12 ti. 


Steel-Strong 


Automatic Coin Wrapper 
One wrapper will wrap 
Pennies Quarters 

Nickels Halves 
Dimes Dollars 
Give them to your depositors 
In stock at all 


Bank Stationers 


343 CLARK ST 
OHIO. 


94 


The C.L.IDOWNEY CO. 
CINCINNATI, 


HECO ENVELOPE COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Information 


You Should Have When Ordering 
Bank Services and Supplies 


EVELOPMENTS are constantly taking place in the bank 

supply field. New articles are being offered every day— 
some at a saving in price, some providing new or improved 
features. 





Bankers in the market for supplies or services are finding it 
saves them money to place their requests for information in the 
hands of The Bankers’ Secretary. They usually secure more 
complete information, and they always save themselves the task of 
writing a number of letters. 


Manufacturers are re- 
quested to send their 
latest catalogs, adver- 
tising matter, and all 


This service costs you nothing. It is part of our service to you 
as a subscriber to The Bankers Monthly. Listed below are a 
few of the bank items. If the ones you need are not there, use 
the space provided for special listing. 


All you need do is make a few marks and mail the list to The 
Bankers’ Secretary. You will then be placed in touch with the 
sources of supply and with definite and complete data that will 


PEL EIEN LEE, LH 


other data to “The 
Bankers’ Secretary.’’ 


save you time and may save you money. 





All correspondence will be held strictly 
confidential if you prefer. Just indi- 
cate your preference under “Remarks.” 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL TODAY 


“THE BANKERS’ SECRETARY,” Banking Publications Department 
Rand McNally & Company, 536 South Clark St., Chicago. 


Checked below are items I am interested in buying and about which I wish you to give me the 
latest information: 


Oi Advertising, Mass Plan 
OAdvertising, Window and Lobby 
OD Architects, Bank 

OOBoxes, Deposit, Safety 
OBurglar Alarms 

OCards, Greeting 

OChests, Steel 

OCentral Files 

OChristmas Savings 

OClocks, Post and Bracket 
OCoin Wrappers 

ODesigners, Interior and Vault 
-] Desks, Bookkeeper 


OODesks, Mechanical Posting 
ODrafts, Bank 

OO Duplicators 

Cj Engraving 

CEnvelopes, Registered Mail 
OFiles, Steel or Wood 

O Firearms 

OFixtures, Bank and Office 
OFixtures, Lighting 

OFloors 

O Grill Work 


(Maps 

Ci Maps, Auto Trails 

C—O Marble 

OONews Service, Pictorial 
0 Office Layouts 
OPaper, Safety 


O Personal Solicitation (New 
Accounts) 


OProtectors, Check 
OProtectors, Postage Stamp 
OCiHouse Organs, Bank ORadio Equipment 
OMachines, Calculating Registers, Bank 
ODoors, Vault O Machines, Coin Counting or OSeals 
ODoors, Vault, Automatic Locking Sorting OSigns, Electric 
Device _jMachines, Perforating OVault Reinforcing 


This List Changes Each Month 


Also please send me information about— 




















Remarks... 
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